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THE OLD TOWN PUMP. 



CHAPTER I. 



Betty's caller. 



OETTY rushed to the window in a tu- 
^^ mult of despair and vexation. ^Just 
the way/' she grumbled, stumbling over 
the cat on the way ; " have to stay at home 
always, when I most want to go anywhere. 
And in this old rattletybang place, too ! " 

She slammed back the white shutter 
and peered out through the little-paned 
window, while the ancestral walls gloomed 
down upon her figure as if to say, " Here's 
a queer state of things : a girl in this 
stage of the world's civilization to talk 
so about the home that has been her 
father's, and her grandfather's, and her 
great-grandfather's, and her great-great- 
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grandfather' s . We — don't — ap — prove 
—of— her — at all!" 

And the tall corner clock seemed to take 
up the echo, "We — don't — ap — prove 
— of — her — at all." Even the cat went 
off, back of the tall settle and hugged the 
fire, to think it all over very soberly ; for 
a cross foot had met her soft advances, 
and she, also, sent a disapproving glance 
at Betty's back, out of her round green 
eyes. 

"To think," cried Betty in smothered 
wrath, while her fingers played nervously 
with the iron bar that had not ceased 
vibrating from the vigorous push that sent 
the shutter back, "they are all just going 
in now, and Mary Ellen's mother is saying, 
' Lay off your hoods and cloaks, girls, and 
make yourselves at home.' Oh ! I know 
just as well as if I was there that's just 
what she's saying, and they're all there 
but me, — 0, dear me ! " 
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Betty's caller. 9 

She laid her hot cheek against the old 
window frame, and peered out into the 
cold November night. "And they'll have 
a perfectly elegant time playing games, 
'cause they always do when Eben's home 
for Thanksgiving — 0, dear — dear ! And 
I ^most know they'll have a candy pull and 
pop corn, too — 0, dear — dear! I don't 
see why mother must go to Aunt Emeline's 
— I don't b'lieve she's so very sick — and 
take Simon with her — and leave me home 
with all those children — 0, dear — dear! " 

"Good evening!" said a voice from the 
center of the big old kitchen. The cat 
rushed out from back of the settle, and 
gave a spit and a fuff-fuff! at the stran- 
ger's heels, and then rushed back again, 
considering her duty done. 

Betty whirled away from the window, 
to stare into a man's face. It certainly 
presented nothing very pleasant as a view. 
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He was young enough, as to years, to be 
smart and hard-working, yet somehow his 
hands were white, with long fingers that 
looked unaccustomed to toil. His face 
was set and determined, and with his pale 
cheeks and black moustache and the pierc- 
ing eyes under the old felt hat he had 
crammed over his ears, he was a truly 
dreadful thing to look at. 

Betty's heart gave a bound. "Father 
isn't home,'' she said ; " he's gone down to 
the church. Did you want to see him ? " 

" No ; I can't say T did," said the man 
grimly. ^' Fact is, I knew he was out 
when I dropped in." 

" He's gone to see about taking folks 
into the church next Communion time," 
said Betty ; " and the deacons are there, 
they always go to help him," she added, 
feeling that conversation might be ex- 
pected from her, and that perhaps the 
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man would go and take away those dread- 
ful eyes if she was only pleasant. 

" Bother the deacons ! " exploded the 
man, clenching one white hand. "Look 
here, now, girl, my time's short ; I know 
you're all alone — found that out before I 
came in, so you see you've got to do just 
as I say." 

Betty was about to say, " God's here, 
and he'll take care of me," just as her 
father had told her to remember when 
danger threatened. Then it all came over 
her, how wicked she had been in the last 
half hour, and her head drooped and all 
power seemed to go out of her. 

"That's right," said the man, regarding 
her closely, " and you needn't be afraid I 
shall hurt you. if you do exactly as I tell 
you." 

"I'm — I'm — not — not afraid," sobbed 
Betty, twisting her fingers into her brown 
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eyes, "but I've — I've been so wicked, and 
I was cross and said — said bad things 
about mo-mothers going off to Aunt 
Emeline's and — and ma-making me stay 
home from Mary Ellen's, and God don't 
li-likeit— 0, dear!" 

"Stuff and nonsense!" ejaculated the 
man angrily ; and then he said something 
so much worse that Betty took her 
fingers from her eyes and crammed them 
into her ears. The dishes on the dresser 
seemed to rattle with his anger, and the 
whole kitchen now appeared to Betty full 
of menace and disaster, with him in the 
center, a black and white object threaten- 
ing her with long, clenched hand. 

" Listen to what I tell you," he finished 
up, and so Betty's hands dropped to her 
side. " I am starving, for one thing. Be 
quick, now, and give me enough to eat for 
several meals." 
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Away rushed Betty to the buttery, glad 
of a chance to use her stiff feet, and to 
turn her back on those dreadful eyes that 
seemed to run her through and through. 

"I guess he's the devil it tells about in 
the Bible, that goes about like a roaring 
lion," she gasped, while she gathered up 
all those things that she felt sure her 
mother would give to a tramp who begged 
a meal at the door. 

"I'll take that meat-pie," said the man, 
who followed her to the doorway, where he 
leaned against the side and watched her 
progress . 

" 0, sir ! " cried Betty in dismay, " that's 
our Thanksgiving chicken pie. You 
wouldn't take that." 

" Wouldn't I, though ! You don't know 
what it is to be starving and hunted and 
driven from door to door like a wild beast." 

"Have you been wicked, too?" asked 
Betty; "0, dear me ! " 
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" Hand me that pie ! " cried the man 
hungrily, " and a basket ; and again I tell 
you to be quick." He now came into the 
buttery, and with wolfish dashes here and 
there he gathered up choice morsels stand- 
ing in state for the morrow's feast, till 
Betty stood frozen in her tracks. 

" And now," he said, shoving down the 
lid of the basket she had unwillingly 
pointed out as the receptacle, " just you tell 
me where I can be safe for two or three 
days. Do you know of any such place ?" 

Betty was just going to say " no " when 
the thought of one place that represented 
the longing of years to explore, rushed 
into her mind. 

"Where is it?" he demanded, holding 
her brown eyes with his piercing ones. 
"Tell me this instant!" 

"It's down the road a piece," said 
Betty; "just before you go into Popham's 
woods, and it's haunted." 
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" Haunted ? " repeated the man. 

" Yes, sir ; there's an old woman sits by 
the fire, and she has a black cat, and some- 
thing else makes strange noises, too." 

"Does the old woman have a fire?'* 
asked the stranger eagerly. 

"Tisn't a really and truly old woman," 
explained Betty, quite in her element now 
that she was upon the lore of the village 
children, "but just her bones, I guess, 
with her clothes on. But everybody's 
scared at her, and they won't go in, and 
they won't let us children go in neither," 
she mourned. 

" You say the house looks sometimes as 
if there was a fire there ? " cried the man 
sharply, while his eyes gleamed. 

"Yes, and then they know for sure the 
old woman and her cat are there," said 
Betty; "how I wish I could see them 
just for once ! " 
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For answer, the man seized her two 
wrists ; " Now I'm going there to stay for 
two or three days. I'm poor and unfortu- 
nate and hounded and desperate. Swear 
that you won't tell a living soul that I'm 
in that house ! " He wrung her hands, but 
it wasn't the pain she screamed at. 

" I can't swear, sir ; father wouldn't let 
me," she cried in terror. 

With another wrench of the helpless 
hands, he stopped to think. 

"Did you ever tell a lie?" he asked 
abruptly. 

"0, no, sir!" Betty said in horror; 
" why, I should be burned in the bad place 
if I did." 

"Well, then, say after me, ^I won't ever 
tell a living soul that this man is in that 
haunted house.' " 

"I won't ever tell a soul that this man 
is in that haunted house," repeated Betty. 
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The dreadful eyes glared into hers for a 
minute, then the cruel grip was off from 
her wrists, and Betty was alone with the 
cat, and the clock ticking : *^ We — don't — 
ap — prove — of — her — at all," while the 
four walls gloomed at her as if saying the 
same thing. 

It wasn't more than half an hour, though 
to Betty, crouching down on the floor by 
the fire, it was certainly ages, when the 
creaking of the wheels on the hard No- 
vember ruts in the road proclaimed to her 
that her mother and Simon had come 
home. 

" And the Thanksgiving things all eaten 
up!" she cried, wringing her hands to- 
gether as she sprang to her feet. 

"Isn't your father home?" asked the 
mother as soon as she could unwind herself 
from her long woolen scarf that held down 
her hood cape around her neck. "Dear 
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me — I'm afraid he'll suffer on the way, it'^ 
turned so cold," as she hurried to the blaz- 
ing logs on the hearth. 

" No'm," said Betty, It seemed as if 
her tongue rattled against the roof of her 
mouth so that her mother must hear it. 

" Well, tell Simon not to unharaess, but 
to drive down to the church for pa, then — 
or wherever he's gone. Maybe some one's 
sick and he's been sent for" — while Betty 
skipped off to scream this command into 
the bam door, where Simon was lighting 
his lantern preparatory to putting the old 
horse to bed. 

" I'll broil pa one of those chickens Miss 
Nancy sent us, and not keep 'em till to- 
morrow, seeing we have the chicken pie all 
ready but warming over," said mother. 
" It'll be just right for him, with a cup of 
tea, before he goes to bed." 

Betty flew after the blue stuff gown as 
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it disappeared in the buttery doorway, and 
seized a fold of it. "0, mother!" she 
wailed, "there's been a dreadful creature 
here, and he made me give him the basket 
you send things in to poor folks, and he 
took our chicken pie, and a whole lot of 
dougtiiuts, and ever and ever so many 
other things, and the whole of our Thanks- 
giving — and— and — T s'pose God sent 
him, for I've been so wicked and cross 
because you made me stay home from Mary 
Ellen's!" 



CHAPTER II. 

Simon's news. 

"AN awful creature in here, and he's 
^^ eaten up our Thanksgiving things ! " 
repeated Mrs. Sampson, turning abruptly; 
"0, child! stop crying and tell me what 
you mean/' looking at Betty's white little 
face, down which the tears were pouring; 
"or stay, perhaps he's in hiding some- 
where." 

At the word " hiding," Betty gave such 
a scream that little Sarah, the baby up- 
stairs, awoke and shouted at the top of her 
voice. 

"Yes, he's surely hiding upstairs, and 
has got at the ba-a-by," cried her mother, 
picking up her blue stuff gown to flee to the 
rescue of her youngest. " Call Simon loud 
as you can — hurry, Betty!" 
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But the wheels of Simon's equipage 
could be heard rattling over the rutty 
ground, and the heels of the old horse, also, 
now well on the way to the church for 
father. 

"If I could only tell her that dreadful 
creature is in the haunted house," moaned 
Betty, left to herself in the old kitchen. 
"Seems as if I must," stuflSng her apron in 
her mouth. " She's so scairt. Oh! I'm an 
awful wicked girl, an' I s'pose I'll be et up 
by bears, sometime, oo — oo! 0, dear 
me!" 

"There's no one upstairs," said Mrs. 
Sampson, coming back; "go and see if the 
front door's locked." 

As this means of entrance and exit was 
seldom opened unless on state occasions, 
the command seemed rather superfluous, yet 
Betty, glad that some action was required 
of her, raced along the cold, silent passage. 
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"You scared Sarah by screaming so," 
said her mother as she appeared again, and 
going back to the buttery she began to 
examine into her losses — "0, dear — dear 
— whatever shall we do! He's taken the 
little birds Miss Nancy sent — both of 
em! 

Betty began to cry afresh. 

"And 'most all my doughnuts — and the 
cookies in the stone crock, and I thought 
I'd hid 'em — and the boiled ham" — going 
on with her investigations till Betty sat 
down on a butter tub and broke into a dis- 
mal wail. 

" What'd you give him such a big basket 
for?" demanded her mother at last, in a 
voice that might be forgiven her ; " there's 
the egg-basket. Seems if you might have 
thought of that, Betty." 

But Betty was too far gone to make any 
explanations, and so Mrs. Sampson soon 
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found herself out in the kitchen before the 
fire, rocking her big girl in her arms as if 
she were little Sarah, and saying over and 
over, "There — there — never mind, we 
don't any of iis care for the Thanksgiving 
dinner so long as you didn't get hurt. 
Stop crying, child, mother won't let you 
be blamed, and no one shall blame you — 
they sha'n't. There, there, Betty, I tell 
you to stop crying." 

Betty, with the first secret of her life 
lying like a mount^,in weight on her heart, 
sobbed and i)urrowed into her mother's 
bosom till that good lady glanced up 
back of the tall clock where a little switch 
hung — "I sh'd be dreadful sorry, but I'll 
have to use it, Betty," she said reluctantly, 
"if you don't mind mother and stop 
crying." 

Then the door burst open and in plunged 
Simon, his ruddy face pale and streaked 
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where he had wiped off the cold tears that 
the biting wind had drawn out. " There's 
the most awful thing happened/' he began, 
bringing his red hands together, "and I 
can't find father." 

" Can't find your father," repeated Mrs. 
Sampson. Betty shocked out of her tears, 
sat bolt upright in her mother's lap to 
stare. 

" No ; no more I can't," declared Simon, 
hurrying up to them. "Folks are so scairt 
down to th' village they don't know 
whether they've seen him or not, since the 
meeting was out to th' church — 0, 'twas 
awful ! — it was down to th' Town Pump 
an' Miss Nancy was a-comin'," — 

"Oh! now Simon," cried his mother 
startled out of all self-control, while she 
thrust Betty to the floor; "don't you go 
and say that blessed woman is hurt — 
don't you, now ! " — 
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" She is," declared Simon, shaking his red 
poll ; for Nature, less kind to him than to 
the remainder of the Dominie's flock, had 
invested him with a brilliant head-covering, 
and enough of it to serve two boys. Then 
not wishing to mince matters he proceeded ; 
" yes, an' awfully hurt, too — 'twas down to 
th' pump, an' she give a scream, an' maybe 
that's the reason it happened — I d'no'; 
anyway, 'twas just awful," under his 
breath. 

"Did Major run? " demanded his mother, 
picking him by the elbow, "tell me all, 
every single thing — as quick as you can, 
Simon." 

Simon deposited himself on the floor in 
front of the fire and spread his red hands 
to the blaze. 

" You see, 'twas just this way," said the 
boy slowly. 

" Make it as short as you can," com- 
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manded Mrs. Sampson, and looking up at 
the clock, she picked up her hood and 
comforter from the chair where she had 
thrown them at Betty's news, and began 
to tie and to wind herself up again. 

"Yes'm," said Simon leisurely; "well — 
0, ma ! do gimme something to eat," he 
cried, "I'm starved 'most to death." 

"Run into the buttery and get some- 
thing, Betty," said her mother, "and don't 
take doughnuts or cookies," she whispered. 
"Dear knows what I shall do, there are so 
few left. Get some bread and butter." 

Betty stumbled off on unsteady feet, 
wondering if the whole world were upside 
down. Now here was dear, precious Miss 
Nancy hurt dreadfully ! and hurrying back 
she deposited a big slice tremblingly but- 
tered, in her brother's hand. 

He was just remarking, " Major clum 
up on his hind feet ; some folks thought it 
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was Miss Nancy's scream that made him. 
I d'no' — 0, psha ! old bread and butter/' 
as his eye fell on what his sister had 
brought. "I want a doughnut — I'm 
'most starved, goin' way down to Aunt 
Em'line's an' then after father. Gimme a 
doughnut, ma." 

"You can't have any — they're most all 
gone," said his mother. "Are you going 
to 'tell me, or not, Simon Sampson. I'm 
going to Miss Nancy's, but I want to know 
beforehand what's the matter." She held 
the latch of the outside door in her hand. 

Something in her eye meant business, 
so Simon took a bite of his bread and 
butter, and then mumbled thickly : " Well, 
Deacon Higgins said — I d'no's it's true — 
but he was a-comin' from the store, and 
he'd got by the Town Pump an' he heard 
Miss Nancy scream, an' then Major riz up, 
an' Deacon Higgins says a man run away 
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from t'other side of the chaise, an' he 
warn't nobody that lives round here. 
Deacon Higgins said he had hair as black 
as a cat, and a big moustache, an' " — 

At this, Betty's scream was so much 
worse than any former attempt of hers in 
that line, that Simon sprang to his feet, 
letting the despised bread and butter fly to 
its fate. 

"The man — the man," shouted Betty, 
"Oh! he's killed our Miss Nancy! He's 
m — 

Then she remembered her promise and 
wrung her hands in silent anguish. 

Simon glanced wildly at her. "There's 
been a man here, while you and I were 
away," said his mother, "and he's taken 
off the best part of our Thanksgiving 
dinner." 

At that Simon's cry was worse than 
Betty's. 
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"You needn't be afraid," said his mother 
reassuringly, and surprised at his fear; 
"he's probably miles away now — and 
can't trouble us any more." 

"Afraid?" snapped Simon indignantly, 
"I only wish I had him here," and the 
country boy, at his full height, seemed no 
mean foe to encounter. "I'd pay him up 
for taking our Thanksgiving dinner. 0, 
Betty! how could you be such a mean 
little coward to let him have it?" 

"Stop blaming Betty," cried his mother 
sharply; "how could the child help it? 
I'm glad she had sense enough to let him 
go quietly," with a little shiver at the 
thought of the visit. 

"I s'pose so," said Simon with a sigh, 
"'cause she's only a girl," in a way that 
cut Betty to the very heart. 

" Yes, the more I think of it, I'm sure 
the man is a long distance off by this 
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time; his taking such a lot of provisions 
proves it," reflected Mrs. Sampson, "and 
your father is of course down to Miss 
Nancy's. Push the button down over this 
latch after I'm out, and be sure don't you 
open the door, Simon, no matter who 
knocks." And she was off, leaving Simon, 
rebelling in every fibre at a command 
that might lose him the encounter his 
soul longed for, with Betty and the chil- 
dren prisoners in their own house. 

Down in the village there was a great 
commotion. 

"Did ye see him — did ye see him?" was 
asked a hundred times of Deacon Higgins 
in the store, he being the center of inform- 
mation. And every time he answered, he 
added another item gleaned in the flying 
glimpse of the stranger, probably after 
Miss Nancy's pocket-book, when he made 
the plunge at her, in her chaise. 
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"He found out she allers took money 
and comfits to poor folks the night before 
Thanksgiving," said one, "I'll be bound." 

And then two or three others, casting 
about in their memory of the day's events, 
found they had met a mysterious stranger 
in their peregrinations about the village, 
until this idea proving contagious, it soon 
became evident that the unwelcome arrival 
among them had been seen and com- 
mented on as a dangerous creature long 
before the evening hour. 

" That's neither here nor there," roared 
Harvey Bunce, the first selectilian. 
"Whether any or all on ye seen him. 
What we want is to see him now. How 
many'll go on a sarchin' party to Popham 
woods — eh?" 

"I — I — I — " cried nearly every one in 
the store, the younger element in delight 
at the prospect. 
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"All right, fall in line; get whatever 
ye've handy in the way of clubs and guns, 
an' meet here in ten minutes." He 
jumped down from the top of a flour-barrel 
where he had been holding forth, to get 
his trusty rifle from his house next door. 

" Hadn't we better get Miss Nancy's word 
on't fust, whether the man really took her 
pocket-book, Mr. Bunce?" ventured a 
quiet man over in the corner. 

A series of groans issued at him. 

" Ain't Miss Nancy unconscientious as a 
dead woman ? " shouted Mr. Bunce at him 
over his shoulder. "And warn't her 
pocket-book gone when they picked her 
up?" was fired at the quiet man from 
somebody else. 

Just here a boy came rushing in, holding 
forth a dusty bedraggled black pocket-book 
with a big silver clasp that everybody had 
seen Miss Nancy carry for years. 
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^^ There," said the quiet man, "ye see 
there raought be a mistake if we'd chased 
him." 

"Because he didn't get it, ain't any 
reason he didn't try for it," retorted the 
first selectman, to the great relief of the 
younger element. " I'm an officer of this 
'ere community, an' I say this man is goin' 
to be overtook. If ye don't want to go, 
Mr. Pierpont, ye needn't. But we're 
a-goin', all the same. Fall in, boys: I'll 
be back in a minute." 



CHAPTER III. 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

T^HE little old house on the edge of 
* Popham woods had nothing of the 
manner or appearance of a domicile whose 
actions were squajje and open to the day. 
And over its lean-to Jiung a dejected-look- 
ing apple-tree whose every twisted and 
broken branch said, "even in our best 
estate we only hung out puckery apples for 
the passer-by.'' Two naked poplars wailed 
in the winter winds and rattled crazily in 
the teeth of a storm, while just back of the 
cottage, with long engulfing branches as if 
to draw it into the dense shade of the 
forest's heart, was the huddling growth of 
the entrance to the thickets that sprawled 
and groveled as if hating the pure sunshine. 
Nature herself seemed to have flung ofl[ 
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the cottage to one of her dark corners as a 
thing for which she herself had little love. 
It was just the place to come to if one 
wanted no visitors, and the present occu- 
pant who had so suddenly thrust himself 
upon the scene, seemed well pleased with it 
as he slowly set down the Sampson basket 
containing the Sampson chicken pie, the 
Sampson ham, and the Sampson doughnuts. 

"Whew!" This was a common enough 
expression, but it appeared to hold* at this 
juncture all possible expletives, as the man 
sat down and drew his long white hand 
across his forehead. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and paced 
back and forth over the crazy floor like a 
wild animal. "I was a fool to come back, 
and a worse fool to speak to her. I went 
to the bad once, and there's no getting on 
the right road again. Ha, ha! If these 
simple people," he waved his hand over 
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towards the village centre, " only imagined 
for one little moment that they had caught 
a glimpse of Jim Harkness, they'd not rest 
till he was hung as high as Haman, they 
hate me so — I don't blame them." He 
relaxed as suddenly every nerve and muscle 
and sank to a seat, where he shrunk to 
half his usual size and moodily bit his nails. 
^^Yet I really came to show a little re- 
pentance, and restore what I took from 
father. Repent! Ha, ha! it was a farce 
to suppose that repentance was for me. 
I've only added misery to misery, and 
killed Nancy, beside, for all I know." An 
expression of the deepest distress over- 
spread his features. "I've got the cursed 
money, and can't get rid of it. Why did I 
speak to her when I saw her coming down 
the road, and why did that scoundrel try to 
intercept me as if I were after her pocket- 
book ? I couldn't hold my temper when 
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every moment was precious, and in another 
second the bag of money and the note tell- 
ing all about it would have been safe in 
her carriage. Must he up with that stick 
of his just then to break my head as if I 
were the worst footpad in the country? 
God knows I wish I'd let him, and not 
have raised an arm to save myself. If 
Nancy dies, her blood will be on his hands. 
Mine didn't touch her horse — though he 
would swear I frightened the beast to 
make him plunge — I know the man. It 
all came to me when we were wrestling in 
the road ; it was Jacob Pike I had to deal 
with. Lucky for me that the sight of 
Nancy's face kept my blood cool, else the 
fellow might have fared worse. Have I 
forgotten that wretch and how he made 
my days at the old schoolhouse a terror. 
Who took me into all the forbidden places, 
and first taught me how to tell a lie ? 
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Who maimed every horse and dog in his 
reach, and made everybody who came in 
his way, hate him ? Who made everything 
that was bad in me come out, till I loved 
the evil ; and who first put it into my head 
to run off, and suggested how I might line 
my pockets? He — must he be the one 
allowed by fate to come down that 
road, to save my sister, as he would say, 
from a highwayman ? 0, God ! have 
mercy upon me." It was a broken cry, as 
as if the spirit of the man, wrestling with 
evil so long, and finding only perilous 
hardships in the way, rushed back like a 
child to its mother's arms, only crying for 
shelter and repose. 

Down around the old town pump, there 
was a terrible state of things ! Never be- 
fore in the memory of any boy, or man, or 
woman, who stood in that throng, had any 
one been assaulted on the ^'Pike" or on 
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any of the roads leading therefrom. And 
now to think Miss Nancy — the patron 
saint of the village — should be the first to 
feel the grasp of the highwayman ! The 
very ground seemed almost uncertain un- 
der the foot, and frantic were the gazes 
into neighbors' countenances who might 
disclose some idea what was the best thing 
to do under all the circumstances, as the 
village people rushed here and there at the 
wild call of Harvey Bunce, first selectman. 
Jacob Pike was in his element. He 
whirled that good knotted stick of his, 
that, although the village boys always called 
him "Squire'' and ducked their heads to 
him whenever they met, most obsequiously, 
he insisted on carrying, always with an evil 
eye in their direction. Now he expatiated 
on the value of it on this occasion, and the 
extreme mercy it was to Miss Nancy that 
he came along the road at that moment. 
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"A villain of a tramp!*' he said. 
"Great Caesar, I never saw worse. There 
was cut-throat on every line of his ugly 
face. Why, when I rushed forward he had 
his hand on Miss Nancy's throat " — 

A scream of horror broke from all the 
women who were sprinkled in the croWd, 
for the ill news had brought away from 
their Thanksgiving preparations many 
good housewives, while Higgins' grocery 
store, deserted alike by proprietor and cus- 
tomers making their belated purchases, 
was for once looking out for itself. 

" God bless you, Jake," cried the men. 
And if the exigency of the time had al- 
lowed, they would have treated him to 
hero-worship then and there, in a practical 
way. But the assailant! — time was pre- 
cious, and they must secure him. 

"To the woods!" cried the village 
blacksmith, swinging a brawny arm over 
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his head. "Who will go with Mr. Bunce? 
We'll catch the villain." 

"I — I — and I," came the yells from all 
the boys and men. The women sighed 
and wiped their eyes, and shuddered over 
poor, dear Miss Nancy, and loitered 
about a bit, going over it a hundred 
times — how the robber seized Miss 
Nancy's big pocket-book she alw^ays 
brought into town the night before Thanks- 
giving, full of bright gold pieces for gifts 
to go into many cottages, while the tur- 
keys, chickens and pies wedged into every 
available space in the roomy old chaise, 
were all destined for the same recipients. 

"And to think of his striking Major — 
Jake says it was a powerful fist he had, 
and when he was discovered, and Jake had 
seized him, he up with one arm and struck 
the horse a blinding blow across the face. 
No wonder poor Major plunged and threw 
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Miss Nancy. 0, dear ! do you s'pose she'll 
die — and then who'll set the patchwork 
blocks for the children ? and how strange 
'twill be not to see her at the head of 
her pew to Sunday meetin'." 

Then, one by one, they dwindled away. 
Deacon Higgins went back to the deserted 
grocery store and slipped behind his 
counter again, where he weighed out sugar 
and spice and flour with a trembling hand. 

The scouting party, with lanterns and 
sticks and a revolver or two and an old 
gun sprinkled in here and there, was soon 
congregated. Even the smallest dogs in 
the village were let loose to help along the 
excitement, although the chances of assist- 
ance from their teeth were still uncertain. 
Then, amid yells and cat-calls and the bay- 
ing of the dogs, the party set forth, aug- 
mented now and then by a new recruit who, 
just hearing the news, picked up the weapon 
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handiest and rushed into the ranks. And 
the guest of the little haunted house looked 
down the road and saw the gleam of their 
lanterns and laughed disdainfully, fully 
sure they would never trouble him. He 
laughed again, this time long and loud, 
when they gave the cottage a wide berth 
and turned into the forest a good distance 
away. 

Up in Miss Nancy's bed-chamber there 
was a solemn silence. Little Doctor Quirk 
had been and gone, after taking several 
stitches in Miss Nancy's head, and set- 
ting the ribs that were broken by the 
fall, and only the woman delegated to 
nurse the invalid remained with her. 
Gathered in an outer chamber was a crowd 
of neighbors, with the parson who staid to 
comfort and advise. 

Miss Nancy had "come to,'' and was 
pale and quiet. Only her hand moved 
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back and forth restlessly on the coverlid, 
as the doctor had forbidden her to 
talk. 

The volunteer nurse, who sat bolt up- 
right in the high-backed chair, held her 
breath and only dared to move when the 
hands of the old clock on the mantel told 
her it was medicine time. 

Outside there was a fresh bustle. This 
was caused by Mrs. Sampson rushing in; 
she flew first to her husband to assui^e 
herself of his safety, and then gathered 
unto herself, in a summary fashion, all the 
whys and wherefores and surmises as to 
the accident, with the latest information 
as to the search party ; then she broke out 
abruptly, " It's a sin and a shame for Simon 
to be cooped up at home, when he loves 
Miss Nancy so. I declare, I'll run home 
and tell him to hurry and overtake 'em. 
Oh ! if he could only tackle the scoundrel." 
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Her blue eyes blazed with righteous wrath, 
and the fingers shook with which she 
pinned the heavy gray shawl she had 
thrown back, while as for winding the 
long woollen comforter around in its ac- 
customed folds, this was a task wholly 
beyond her. 

"I'll tie it,'' said one of the women; 
"there, bend down your head. Mis' 
Sampson. Ain't you afraid to go home 
alone?" she asked, as she wound the 
parson's wife up again in her woolly 
environment. 

"Afraid?" said Mrs. Sampson scornfully, 
"didn't I come over here alone, pray tell? 
Besides, there's Betty's seen the thief, I 
make no manner o' doubt." 

"Betty seen the thief!" screamed the 
women in different keys. 

"Sh!" said the parson's wife, "you'll 
give that blessed saint a bad turn. Yes, 
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somebody's been in our kitchen, and it's 
either the thief or an accomplice, and he's 
made Betty give up all our Thanksgiving 
dinner. There's prob'ly two or more of 
'em, and they must have a wagon, else 
why would they lay in so many provisions, 
pray tell ? They're like as not miles away 
by this time," she mourned. "Still, Simon 
shall do his best to help catch em ! " 

"I shall go myself," said the parson 
slowly, bending his mild gray eyes on the 
group of excited women. "Let us remem- 
ber that God gives us a time to work as 
well as to pray. I was going to offer 
prayer in this afflicted house, for we are all 
afflicted in whatever of ill comes to Miss 
Nancy." He took off his spectacles and 
wiped his eyes, then readjusted them, Mrs. 
Sampson folding and unfolding her hands 
nervously. "But I shall consider it more 
of a duty to bring this sinner to justice." 
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"Husband, don't go!" implored his wife 
as he moved toward the door. " Simon will 
help — he's a boy that can go through 
thick and thin, but you" — she looked over 
her husband's long, spare frame anxiously. 

" Sarah, I haven't forgotten to trust the 
Lord to help me when I am weak," said 
the minister, not without reproach. "Yes, 
I surely must join the others ; I could not 
rest away from them." 

" But you have on your nice clothes," 
said Mrs. Sampson, catching at the last 
straw of hope, as she saw the determina- 
tion of her spouse. 

The parson glanced down his long limbs, 
and felt carefully of his coat-tails. 
"Surely," he said with a sigh, "as it was a 
church meeting to-night, I did put on suit- 
able clothing, but not even for that, Sarah, 
can I stay away when Miss Nancy's assail- 
ant is within reach." He looked so very 
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noble that Mrs. Sampson mumbled out 
something about "he'd ought to go/' and 
she got up to her tiptoes to set a kiss on 
his cheek, then she ran out of the door, not 
trusting herself to see him fairly started. 

"Simon — Simon!" she cried, rushing 
up to the door of her house. Simon sat 
glowering over the fire, in a pet at being 
mewed up in the kitchen, and every other 
boy in Hay town out on the chase. More- 
over, the account by Betty of the disappear- 
ance of the Thanksgiving dinner had made 
him lugubrious enough. 

"Just my luck!" he had ejaculated for 
the hundredth time. " Betty, what are you 
sniveling over ? " 

" I'm not sniveling, Simon Sampson," 
cried Betty indignantly, " and you're just 
as dreadful as you can be to say so." She 
ran over to him, sitting in the firelight, 
and gave his ear a savage tweak. 
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'^ Ow, ow ! '' squealed Simon, " you'll get 
one for that, Betty Sampson ! " and spring- 
ing to his feet he seized one of Betty's long 
braids and pulled it as hard as he could. 

Betty flew about and clinched him 
stoutly. And just then their mother 
opened the door. 

"Children, children!" exclaimed the 
good woman in dismay. "Oh! how can 
you — and Miss Nancy's most killed, and 
your father off to the woods with his good 
clothes on. 0, dear me ! how can you?" 



CHAPTER IV. 

grandfather's musket. 

]yyi OTHER/' said Simon, dropping Betty's 
^^ ^ arm as if it were a hot coal, and 
springing forward, " I didn't mean to, really 
I didn't — but Betty — no, it was that I was 
cross — I " — 

" No such thing," retorted Betty, bound- 
ing to her mother's side; ''Simon doesn't 
say it as it was. I was hateful, but he 
said I sniveled, mother, and you know I 
don't," she added in a blaze. 

"0, children!" reiterated Mrs. Sampson, 
sitting down on the first convenient chair, 
her big shawl and comforter rising on her 
neck in billowy folds, nearly obscuring her 
countenance. " To think of it — fighting 
with each other ; I'm glad your father took 
to the woods before he saw such a sight." 
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Betty and Simon were now plunged in 
such despair that nothing roused them till 
Mrs. Sampson added, " And I was going to 
tell Simon to hurry and join the scouting 
party. I've run clear home to " — 

*^ And now you won't let me go!" roared 
Simon, and big boy as he was, he flung 
himself flat on the floor and burst into tears 
of disappointment. 

Betty stood aghast and stared at her 
mother. 

^'Dear — dear me!" cried the parson's 
wife, skipping out of her chair and with 
difl&culty, bundled up as she was, kneeling 
down by her boy, " there — sh-sh, Simon, 
you may go — don't make such a noise. 
I'm sure everything is bewitched to-night. 
Do get up; you may go, I say," for Simon 
still roared on without abatement. 

" That's what made me cross," he gasped 
between his tears, " to be coop-oop-ed up in 
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this old kitchen — and — and every other 
boy out ketching Miss — Miss — Nancy's 
thief" — 

" Well, get up now, Simon, and set off," 
cried his mother, twitching his sleeve, " and 
remember one thing; being cross is the 
worst preparation for good work. And 
your pa will feel dreadfully when he comes 
to be told of it, Simon." She got up to her 
feet, pulling him along, as he wiped his eyes 
on his jacket sleeve. 

" Don't tell pa," he begged, all in a 
wriggle '' Oh ! mother, please don't, I 
never'll do so again." 

"I shall tell your father every single 
thing, Simon Sampson, and you know it," 
answered the parson's wife severely. " You 
mustn't ask that, child," shaking her head 
at him. 

" Mother," implored Betty, clasping her 
hands tightly, "if you only won't this 
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time — only this time — mammy, we'll be 
so good." 

"What in the world has got into you 
children/' cried Mrs Sampson in perplexity, 
"to make you act so like sixty, I don't see, 

I) 99 

m sure. 

"'Twasme," went on Betty wildly, "I 
pulled Simon's ear, and that began it. 0, 
dear — dear! I was cross because" — and 
she wrung her hands and gave a nervous 
little scream at the thought of the dreadful 
promise weighing her down. 

"Now, Betty, you go to bed — you're 
all tired out," said her mother, "and you've 
been scared, too. And hurry off, Simon; 
there, mother's forgiven you both." With 
that, she set a kiss on the ruddy cheek 
nearest her, and then went over and re- 
peated the operation on Betty's round face. 

"Oh! mother, don't make me go to bed," 
begged Betty, seizing the ends of the com- 
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forter. "Let me sit up till father comes 
home — I don't want to go to bed." 

"Good-by, Betty," said Simon, coming 
close; " I'm sorry I pulled your hair. Did 
it hurt much ? " 

"Not much," said Betty indifferently. 
"Now, ma, don't make me go to bed." 

" I won't do it again," said Simon, linger- 
ing by her side . 

"There, kiss him, Betty, and make up 
pretty/' said her mother, "and let go of 
my tippet. My! I'm all in a sweat," be- 
ginning to unwind herself. 

Betty turned off nervously to Simon. "I 
was awful mean to twitch your ear/' she 
said, "0, Simon, I wasn't cross at you; 
'twas — 0, dear me! Don't make me go to 
bed, ma," she whined, whirling back to the 
parson's wife. 

"Elizabeth Sampson," said her mother 
in her sternest tones, "you go wght up 
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those stairs/' pointing to the crooked pair 
in the corner of the kitchen, "and don't 
you let me hear another word from you. 
There, off with you; Simon, you get the 
lantern, and you better take a stout stick." 

"Can't I take grandfather's old mus- 
ket?" cried Simon in a burst of sudden 
animation that entirely disposed of the last 
remnant of his morbid mood. "Can't I — 
can't I?" 

Betty, her foot on the lowest stair, 

looked back to see him scudding for the 

ancestral treasure, followed by his mother. 
"Well, I s'pose you may," she heard 

Mrs. Sampson say slowly, from the keeping- 
room, and she knew as well as if she could 
see, that Simon had lifted down the pre- 
cious relic where it hung over the silhouette 
pictures of Grandfather Davis and his wife, 
she that was Mahalal Perkins. 

" I don't know what your father would 
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say/' said Mrs. Sampson; "but there, dear 
me! it teaches you to be brave. And I'm 
sure you couldn't carry it in a better cause 
than in Miss Nancy's. But be sure you 
don't fire it, Simon, for you might hurt 
some one." 

'^Oh! I'm going to load it," exclaimed 
Simon, impatiently twitching down the 
powder horn. '^I know how; father 
showed me one day. He said it was just 
as well for me to know, and that I was old 
enough to learn." 

"No," said Mrs. Sampson decidedly, "you 
mustn't load it ; I never thought of such a 
thing ; I'm sure a gun's frightful enough if 
it isn't fired off." 

"Then I don't want grandfather's old 
musket," cried Simon in a pet; and he de- 
posited the precious relic on the ingrain 
carpet with more speed than grace. 

"I tell you what you do," said Mrs. 
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Sampson, as a bright thought struck her, 
" you carry the powder horn and the bag 
of shot to your pa, and if he lets you use 
'em, why, all right. Like enough he'll let 
you load for him, anyway." 

"He'll let me do something," exclaimed 
Simon joyfully, with secret views as to 
what the special service was to be; and 
cramming the two shot bags in his pocket 
he shouldered the old musket, slung the 
powder horn into place and strutted down 
the room. 

"I'm off to the war, mother," he cried 
proudly, "I'm a captain — no, a major — 
Yankee Doodle Dandy! See, Betty," and 
he ran out to the kitchen, the parson's wife 
following, with pride in her eye, as he 
strutted along. 

" Too bad you can't go, Betty," he cried, 
gazing up at her, now on the third stair, 
"but you're a girl, you know," which dis- 
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posed of the matter satisfactorily to his 
mind. 

"And there won't be any use of your 
going if you don't hurry off," said their 
mother, "go down to the old Town Pump; 
you'll find some late ones who are starting 
into the woods," she screamed after him, 
as he banged out of the door. 

Betty slowly advanced up the stairs — 
her heart quaking as she heard Simon run 
over the frozen ground, the old musket 
scraping against his boot-leg as he sped 
along. Oh! oh! And there was the old 
brown roof of the haunted house, sheltering 
the criminal from the justice that her father 
and all the good people of the village had 
gone out to maintain. One little word 
from her, and the right would prevail. 
Should she speak it? 

"Good-night, child," said her mother, at 
sight of the little pale face; "hop into bed 
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and tuck up warm ; I'll be up soon ; I want 
to get some sewing that's in the spare room 
closet, and I'll look in on you." 

" Yes, ma," said Betty obediently, trying 
not to look in the direction of Popham 
woods as she passed the small window on 
the landing. She ducked her head as she 
came opposite this, and hurried on unsteady 
feet to her own little room. "S'pose God 
won't let me say my prayers," she mumbled 
to herself, picking off her gingham apron 
preparatory to tumbling out of the rest of 
her clothes. "0, dear — dear! and I've as 
good as swored I wouldn't tell. What 
shall I do — God wouldn't like me to tell 
after that — 0, dear — dear!" 

"Say your prayers, Betty," called Mrs. 
Sampson over the stairs, " and don't forget 
you've been naughty to pull brother's ear." 

"0, dear, dear!" wailed Betty," burrow- 
ing into bed; "if mother knew — and God 
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knows; He's looking at me now. What 
shall I do!" And she whipped the bed 
clothes quickly over her head, and wormed 
down in the bed as far as she could. 

Her mother, when she came up half an 
hour later, having been detained by the 
ravages in her buttery, to make more bread 
and cookies against the needs of the 
morrow, found her so ; and only seeing a 
hump in the bed instead of Betty's yellow 
head, she pulled down the clothes with a 
hasty hand, disclosing the round cheeks on 
which traces of tears were still visible. 
Evidently Betty had cried herself to sleep. 

'Poor little heart !^' said Mrs. Sampson 
with a pang, "I'm afraid mother was hard 
on her; I ought to have come up with her, 
and not sent her off alone. But I had to 
make that bread and cookies, and I didn't 
want to tell her so, 'cause she feels so bad 
that the tramp took 'em and it's best she 
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forgets him as soon as possible. There, 
there/' as Betty stirred uneasily in her 
sleep. 

"I won't tell — never — never," moaned 
Betty. 

"And she's thinking how I've got to tell 
her father about their little quarrel," said 
Mrs. Sampson. " Dear me, I am sorry I 
put it so severe on the children; I'll tell 
her the the first thing in the morning that 
their? pa won't blame 'em too hard, for I'll 
explain that they're nervous ; I'm sure 
I'm all upset myself. I declare, my teeth 
have been on edge all the evening, and we 
can't expect children to bear things bet- 
ter' n older folks do." 

Meantime Simon and his grandfather's 
musket were having a glorious time of it, 
as far at least, as the distance to the old 
Town Pump. All sorts of visions danced 
before the boy, of deeds of daring and 
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renown. He went through battle after 
battle as he sped along, against the armies 
of the world. And by the time he reached 
the meeting place, in his imagination he 
was covered with gore enough to suit his 
most sanguinary desires, and being victo- 
rious in all these shadowy encounters, he 
was quite sure that he would become a sol- 
dier when he was big enough to leave 
home, and — 

" Hullo, Simon ! " sang out a boy a little 
bigger than himself, who, arriving late also 
on the scene, was apparently bound for the 
search party, but armed only with a stout 
hickory stick. 

Simon, dragged out of his splendid 
battles, looked up vacantly. "0, hullo, 
Pete!" he exclaimed, joyfully swinging 
his old musket. 

" I'm going ; see, 'twas my grandfather's !" 
he announced with great importance. 
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"Where'd you get that?" demanded the 
other in ill-concealed envy. 

"At home; 'twas my grandfather's, I 
tell you/' said Simon, delighted at the 
effect. 

"Well, it's awful rusty, I s'pose," said 
Pete, recovering himself. "Must be; shah! 
What an old thing," trying to get hold of 
it. 

"You mustn't take it," said Simon pull- 
ing off. "Nobody must handle it but me. 
'Twas my grandfather's, I say." 

"I sh'd think so," observed Pete coolly. 
"Well, you needn't be so crusty, I don't 
want your old gun," spinning his hickory 
stick indifferently away by one end, to 
catch it by the other on its turn-over. 
"Come along, everybody'U be home by the 
time we get there." And he set out on a 
dead run. 

Simon shot after him, a good deal of en- 
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thusiasm for the precious relic dropping 
out along the way. His grandfather's mus- 
ket now began to be heavy. "Hold on a 
bit/' he screamed. 

" Can't/* said Pete, swinging his stick by 
way of response, and bounding along to- 
ward the old Town Pump. 

"Now he'll go and join those men, and 
get clear ahead of me," cried Simon in vexa- 
tion to himself. "Oh! dear me, this old 
thing weighs a hundred pounds — it's so 
pesky heavy — Wait — Pete ! ' ' 

"See here," said Pete, pausing just a 
breathing space to yell backward, "I'll 
carry your old gun a little way if you 
want me to. Hey? it must be dreadful 
heavy." 

"'Tis," said Simon, coming up quite 
blown, and shifting the weapon to his 
other shoulder. 

" No, no, you needn't take it," he cried, 
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as Pete's fingers closed on the stock; "but 
you may take this if you want to" — slap- 
ping the bag in his pocket. 

"All right/' said Pete, reaching with a 
greedy hand for the bag that Simon 
dragged out of his pocket. "And let me 
carry that slinging old powder horn," he 
added; " Jiminy! what an antique! " 

"Well, you may," said Simon, somewhat 
reluctantly, however. But he unslung it 
from his shoulder and handed it over. 

"You better give me the musket," said 
Pete quickly, " it must be awful heavy. I'll 
help carry it to the edge of Popham woods 
for you." 

"No — no, no! I'll carry the musket my- 
self," said Simon in alarm; "now go on." 

"Oh! you better let me help you," said 
Pete. 

"No, I won't," said Simon flatly. 

"All right," observed Pete pleasantly — 
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"Hurrah!'' over to the group of men 
just setting out from the space in front of 
the old Pump. "We're coming, too/' wav- 
ing his lantern at them " Hurry up, Si." 

The men not seeming much impressed 
with the prospect of such a magnificent re- 
inforcement, kept on their way. 

*^ Hurry up, Simon; you're as slow as a 
snail," cried Pete, stamping his foot. 

"Wait a minute — my suspender's 
busted, and I guess the button's come o£E," 
said Simon dismally. 

"Here — I'll help you," said Pete with 
alacrity. "Give me your gun." 

"No, I'll hold it," said Simon, feeling 
very wise to take all possible precautions, 

"Well, lay it down, then; you can put 
your foot on it, if you're afraid," sneered 
Pete, "and I'll go round at your back and 
hitch up your toggery. Guess you needn't 
be afraid of me, 'way back here," he added. 
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Simon thought not also ; carefully depos- 
iting his grandfather's gun on the frozen 
ground he set his good right foot firmly on 
it. In an instant over he went, like a bag 
of meal, face down on the ancient relic. 
But, although he was soon on his feet, wild 
with rage, he had the pleasure of seeing 
the gun in the hands of Pete, who was run- 
ing away with all his might, and with him 
were the shot bag and the powder horn. 



CHAPTER V. 



MARY Ellen's adventure. 



lyyiARY ELLEN BETTS leaned over 
^ ^ * the banisters to the front stairs, and 
screamed, "Ma — ma, do come up here!'* 

" Mercy me ! " exclaimed Mrs. Betts 
from the keeping-room, where she was 
vainly endeavoring to make up the lost 
hour spent over the news of Miss Nancy's 
injury, by flying at the long table, which 
to save time the following day, she was 
setting the night before. " Though I d'no 
what kind of enjoyment anybody'll expect 
to get out of it. Seems to me it's more 
of a funeral like I'm getting ready for, 
with Miss Nancy hurt. Dear — dear!" 

She had to stop occasionally and wipe 
her eyes on her apron, which she was 
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doing when Mary Ellen's sharp call pealed 
over the stairs. 

"Yes — yes," she screamed back after 
the "mercy me!" of the first start, and 
waddling out of the room, for she was a 
very stout woman, she picked her gown 
clear away from her ankles, and puffed 
over the stairs. 

" Ma," said Mary Ellen, meeting her at 
the top, and doing her best to encircle the 
fat waist with her slender arms, " I can't 
sleep. What do you make me go to bed 
for, ma?" 

"Your comp'ny — had all gone, an' I 
sh'd — like to know — what there was to 
— set up f or, seein' they'd nm off — when 
the news about Miss Nancy come. You've 
got to be up bright — and early to-morrow 
morning, Mary Ellen, an' help me ; I've 
got more to do — than I can shake a stick 
at." Mrs. Betts wheezed this all out. 
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being quite spent with her hasty journey 
over the stairs. 

^' Oh ! why didn't I think of it before ?" 
bewailed Mary Ellen, sitting down in her 
night-gown on the upper stair and tucking 
her bare feet under her. " I could a-gone 
with Eben, and the others. Why didn't I 
think of it before?" 

" Think of what, pray tell ? " cried Mrs. 
Betts, still puffing away and looking at her 
in amazement. "How strange you be! 
What on earth is the matter with you, 
Mary Ellen ? Get up this minute ; you'll 
catch your death o' cold a-settin' there." 

" Why, I might as well have gone with 
Eben and the others," repeated Mary Ellen 
tearfully, "just as well as not," getting ofif 
from her stair very slowly. " 0, ma ! 
you might let me go," she burst out. "Do, 
ma," she ended in a wheedling fashion, 
while she huddled up to her mother's 
side. 
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." You can't mean that you are teasing 
to go with the search party ; Mary Ellen 
Betts, Tm ashamed of you ! " exclaimed 
her mother sternly. "You get right 
straight back into bed again, as fast as 
you can step it. Do you hear ? " 

" Oh ! I mean I want to go to Betty 
Sampson's," cried Mary Ellen hastily? 
"how stupid in me not to have told you 
before, ma. I thought you knew how I 
didn't care for my company at all to-night, 
since Betty couldn't come. And now she's 
crying, I do believe, ma, most dreadfully " 
— here Mary Ellen clasped her hands 
beseechingly — " 'cause she's so awfully 
intimate with Miss Nancy, and I know she 
wants me to comfort her. Do let me go. 



ma." 



She finished her appeal with a very dra- 
matic howl, and stood quite still, as 
having performed the last possible service 
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in her cause ; which was the best thing she 
could have done, and one that we should 
recommend to all girls and boys who have 
some difficult request impending Wait and 
give mother or father a chance to think, 
between your incessant peppering by your 
pleas. Ten chances to one, you will get 
what you ask for. 

" Great comfort you'd be, a-cryin' your- 
self," burst out Mrs. Betts. 

" I ain't a-cryin', ma," declared Mary 
Ellen stoutly. 

"Well, you have been. How would you 
get over to Betty's, pray tell ? Eben's 
gone with the scourin' party, and it's ten 
o'clock if it's a minute. Hey?" 

" I ain't afraid to go alone. 0, do, do, 
dear ma ! let me go." Mary Ellen began 
to hop excitedly from one set of cold toes 
to another. ^- 1 went for the doctor once 
when Lucy Elinda was sick, so there now, 
ma." 
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*^That was a work of necessity and 
mercy/' said her mother solemnly. Still, 
she looked like relenting, and Mary Ellen 
pursued her advantage by whipping in 
neatly, '- This is a work of necessity and 
mercy, ma. Betty'll be sick, and so'U I 
if you don't let me go. Say 1 may go, 
please, ma ; do hurry and say yes." 

" There's one way you might get there, 
I s'pose," said Mrs. Betts, reflecting. "I 
could send Michael along with you, only I 
can't spare him long, so you'd have to go 
the short cut by the ^ ha'nted house.' " 

Mary Ellen, in the midst of a wild 
pas seuly stopped suddenly. " 0, ma ! " 
she cried with quick-beating heart, " let 
Michael go around with me ; the long road 
— 'twon't take so very much longer ; we'll 
both run like everything Do, ma." 

" You'll either go the short cut around 
the ^ ha'nted house,' or stay to home. 
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What are you scared at ? You have a whole 
meadow-lot between the road and it," said 
Mrs. Betts. " It's awful good in me to 
let you go, anyway. Now decide, an' if 
Michael's goin', I must tell him now, for 
he's about through cracking the nuts, an' 
he'll be off to bed." 

"I'll — I'll go," said Mary Ellen, with 
two or three shivers and an involuntary 
ducking of her pretty head, as if scud- 
ding before an undefined terror. 

"Hurry up and dress, then, and put your 
ni'gown in a bag. It beats all how I let 
you have your own way, always." With 
this wonder, which was by no means a 
new one, working within her, Mrs. Betts 
descended the stairs, an operation so 
much easier achieved than going up, that 
when she reached the keeping-room her 
round face was wreathed in its usual 
smile. 
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It wasn't such a smiling job, however, to 
persuade Michael that his duty lay in 
escorting Mary Ellen over to the Samp- 
sons' ; and when Mrs. Betts mentioned the 
route proposed, the hired man showed 
nearly as great disinclination for it as 
Mary Ellen herself. However, by fur- 
tively crossing himself when his mistress 
was not looking, Michael was kept from 
voicing any objection he might have felt; 
and, at last, after Mary Ellen had thrown 
her arms around her mother's neck and 
kissed her several times, calling her every 
affectionate name in her calendar that 
came to her mind for speedy choice, the 
two set forth, Michael in front, with a 
grumpy face, and Mary Ellen behind, 
swinging her bag in triumph at his heels. 

When the pair reached the sharp point 
in Deacon Pr ingle's stony meadow-lot that 
formed the end in the " flat-iron," so 
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called to describe the formation of land 
enclosed by the road, Michael evinced a 
disposition to allow Mary Ellen to assume 
leadership, by falling gradually to the 
rear ; but she deftly got behind again, in 
her old place. 

" What are you afraid of, Michael ? " she 
asked, with an extra shiver as they passed 
swiftly on. " Hoh — holi! you're a 'f raid- 
cat, Michael Flynn, you are.'' 

"An' who says I'm afraid?" cried 
Michael, vigorously crossing himself with 
both hands. " Shure an' it's mesilf don't 
know what fear manes." 

" Well, go on, then," said Mary Ellen, 
giving her bag another triumphal swing 
like a goad at his heels. 

" An' ain't I a-goin' on ? " declared 
Michael, plodding along, his weather eye 
out for the first sign of the ' ha'nted house' 
across the deacon's lot. " Michael Flynn 
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don't know what the wurrud fear manes — 
0, howly saints, defind us!'' 

He brought up so suddenly that Mary 
Ellen was nearly thrown over, and pointed 
with a shaking finger at a wink of light 
across the stony field. Tt came from the 
"ha'nted house." 

Michael Flynn cleared the stone wall 
opposite the Deacon Pringle lot by one 
bound, and Mary Ellen Betts, her " ni'gown 
bag " left to its fate in the middle of the 
road, went after him. But Mrs. Betts' 
hired man was so much swifter of foot and 
longer of limb than her daughter that she 
was soon left behind, while Michael leaped 
and ran over all obstacles, despite her 
shrieks of terror. ^^ 0, Mi-chael ! the cat 
— the old woman — and the cat will eat 
me. Dear Michael, do wait!" Then, sud- 
denly, one of her terror-stricken feet was 
tripped up by a big stone, and she fell 
flat on her face. 
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When she picked herself up, she was 
alone. Only the stillness of night was 
around her; while, off in the distance, that 
dreadful light winking at her, told, for 
sure, that the old woman and her black cat 
were busy within the "ha'nted house/' 

In all her terror, Mary Ellen's brain re- 
called the fact that Betty Sampson had al- 
ways pooh-poohed the idea that there was 
any old woman and black cat. But, 
in and out of the ringing in her ears, 
that was caused she was sure by the noise 
in the old house, came the remembrance to 
Mary Ellen, how Betty had vainly teased 
her mother to be allowed to explore the 
cottage on the edge of Popham woods. 

"I guess she'll believe it now," wailed 
Mary Ellen, wringing her hands in abject 
misery. "0, woo — woo!" this was caused 
by a dark object suddenly coming between 
the light and the window of the "ha'nted 
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house/' and presently the door was flung 
open, letting out a broad stream that 
blinked boldly across the meadow between 
them. 

Mary Ellen waited to see no more, but 
starting out of her frozen tracks, she 
dashed blindly off. expecting every in- 
stant to feel her heels caught, or herself 
seized by the shoulder. And somehow 
finding herself once more on the road, she 
executed a remarkable series of -' hop, skip 
and jump" locomotion, at which exercise 
she had always beaten the other girls at 
school. In an incredibly short space of 
time, therefore, she stood before the par- 
sonage door, on which she beat a loud 
tattoo with her trembling little fist. 

"Mercy me!'' exclaimed Mrs. Sampson, 
in the kitchen, jumping in spite of herself, 
in fright. Had the robbers come back, re- 
inforced probably, to demand more pro- 
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visions? In her mind she settled it that 
such was the case and that there were 
probably twice as many. "Who knows 
but a good dozen this time?" she said to 
herself. "I'll go up into the west cham- 
ber and look out of the window/' stepping 
over the stairs softly. 

"What's the matter?" asked Betty, as 
her mother went by her door as stealthily 
as a cai;. 

"Sh — be still," said Mrs. Sampson, 
"nothing much — lie down again and go 
to sleep." 

As well tell the clock to stop ticking. 
Betty's nerves were all unstrung by this 
time, and she flew to the middle of the 
bed where she sat straight up. 

" Something is the matter," she cried. 
"Oh! what is it, ma?" 

"Do be still," again said Mrs. Sampson. 
Then came a double knock of such impera- 
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tive nature that the good woman's knees 
shook under her. "Betty Sampson," said 
her mother solemnly, coming up close to 
the bed, " I d'no but what we shall all be 
killed and murdered in our own house. 
Those dreadful men I 'xpect are back after 
more things to eat. And when we don't 
give them any, 'cause we haven't it to 
give, of course they're going to do some- 
thing dreadful to us." 

Betty was long ago out of bed and in 
the middle of the floor. "How do you 
know it's the robber?" she demanded 
hoarsely. 

"Hear that," cried Mrs. Sampson, as 
another loud "rat-tat" rattled on the 
kitchen door. 

"I'm going down to see." Betty picked 
off her red flannel dressing-gown from its 
nail and flew off to the top of the stairs. 
Strange to say, her voice had regained its 
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usual tone, and was almost bright and 
cheery. 

"Betty Sampson!'' screamed her mother 
in a truly dreadful voice, " come back here 
this minute." 

"I'm not afraid," said Betty stubbornly. 

" Well, if you want to be killed, I'm not 
going to be, nor Sarah nor Israel nor Isaac. 
Look out the west chamber window, and 
be quick about it, for I can't stand another 
of those knocks," said the parson's wife. 

Betty ran into the west chamber obedi- 
ently, and threw up the window. Oh! to 
think the man with the dreadful black eyes 
had come back! Maybe he was there to 
tell her that he was going to give himself 
up. At any rate, there was no need for 
her to keep her promise any longer, and 
the dreadful secret was lifted from her 
breast. 

She thrust out her head to look down 
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into his face, and saw a small girl with 
wildly streaming hair, and hands uplifted 
imploringly. "0, Betty! do come down 
and open this door." 

Betty sank down in a heap on the floor 
underneath the window. 

"How many are there?" demanded her 
mother in an awful whisper. 

Betty didn't answer. And her mother 
rambled on. "Dear — dear! well, we 
might as well prepare to die. I'll take 
Sarah up." 

"There ain't anybody there," Betty 
roused herself at that to say, "only" — 

"Betty, do come down and open this 
door," screamed Mary Ellen, hopping up 
and down on the flat doorstone. 

Mrs. Sampson whirled around, took one 
good look at Betty ^ then ran over to the 
window and thrust her head out. 

"For the land's sakes, Mary Ellen 
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Betts!" she exclaimed; "well, you've scairt 
us all about to death." 

"Fm scairt worse/' mumbled Mary Ellen, 
from the doorstep, "Oh! do let me in, Mrs. 
Sampson." 

"Betty, run down this instant and let 
the child in. What is her mother thinking 
of to let her come over here at this time 
o'night?" her tone taking on severity with 
every syllable. What would she not have 
given to have restrained her fright better 
before these children. If gnly she had held 
her tongue. 

Betty slowly dragged herself off from 
the floor to do as she was bidden. Her 
mother eyed her curiously as she disap- 
peared down the stairs. 

" 0, Betty, Betty ! " cried Mary Ellen, all 
sobs and tears, this time of thankfulness, 
as the button was pushed back from its 
position over the latch and the door flew 
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open. "I thought you were never coming. 
0, Betty!" she huddled close to her, and 
felt her warm, soft gown, and got her arms 
round her, and held her fast. "0, Betty! 
— I've had such an — awful time!" And 
then she hid her face in Betty's warm neck 
and burst out crying. 

Downstairs came the parson's wife. 
"Well, Mary Ellen Betts!" she exclaimed 
again, " what is the matter, and what did 
your ma let you come for?" She came 
close to the two girls. "Why, you poor 
child, what has happened?" 

"I've seen — I've seen," sobbed Mary 
Ellen, shuddering in remembrance, "I've 
seen" — 

"Seen what? Stop saying it over, and 
tell me what," said Mrs. Sampson sooth- 
ingly, taking hold of her arm. 

" I've seen " — began Mary Ellen, shaking 
hysterically, "0, dear me! I've seen" — 
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"Don't say that again/' commanded Mrs. 
Sampson. "Not the man who hurt Miss 
Nancy?" she cried, as a sudden thought 
struck her. Betty now began to shudder. 

" 0, no, no ! worse than that," mumbled 
Mary Ellen. 

"Child," said the parson's wife solemnly, 
"nothing and nobody could be worse than 
that bad, wicked man. And if you have 
seen him, you are doing a very sinful thing 
not to tell of it this instant." Betty's 
knees now began to shake in terror and 
her face turned white. "I could run out 
and get some one to spread the news and 
he might soon be caught. Tell me, have 
you seen him?" 

"No," said Mary Ellen decidedly, "I've 
seen the old woman and black cat down by 
Popham woods." 

"Nonsense!" exploded Mrs. Sampson. 

"I have!" declared Mary Ellen, lifting 
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her tear-stained face from Betty's shoulder. 
And she really thought she had. "And 
there's a light in the * ha'nted house/ Mrs. 
Sampson. So there ! " 

" Nonsense again ! " exclaimed Betty's 
mother sharply, "you've been dreaming." 
Yet she quaked inwardly, and remembered 
as she spoke that it was many a year since 
she had been by Popham woods of an 
evening, just for the reason that sometime 
she was afraid that she should turn her 
head suddenly and see the evil light twink- 
ling from the window. 

"Whether you believe me or not, Mrs. 
Sampson," said Mary Ellen, warmed by 
the cosy kitchen out of her fright, "it's so, 
black and blue, real and true, hope to die 
if 'tain't so," she declared with sudden 
dignity of manner, though her words were 
of the school-yard. 

" Sh ! if you speak the truth, child, you 
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don't need to add anything more," said 
Mrs. Sampson, "and always speak the 
truth, no matter whether you're telling 
things you saw, or keeping a promise. 
Lying and breaking your word is one and 
the same thing," went on Betty's mother, 
all unconscious how Betty suddenly raised 
her head and stood erect. "Well, I won't 
ask you again what you saw, 'cause it only 
tempts you to say the same thing." 

"But T did see a light in the ^ha'nted 
house,' " persisted Mary Ellen stoutly. 
"And I'll say so till I die, even if the 
parson was to ask me, Mrs. Sampson. So 
there ! " 

"Well, I don't know what to do with 
you. Everything seems to be bewitched 
to-night," said the poor woman. "Now 
take off your things; T s'pose you've come 
to stay with Betty over night, and she 
must get to bed." 
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"I haven't got any things, except my 
shawl; I lost my bonnet and my bag. I 
ran, and Michael ran." 

"What did Michael run for?" asked Mrs. 
Sampson in a bewildered way. 

"'Cause he saw the light — he saw it 
first and pointed it out to me. And then 
he ran, and I ran too." 

"Well, you better go to bed at once, both 
of you," said Mrs. Sampson, feeling more 
and more puzzled every moment. "When 
the parson comes home this must be laid 
before him for explanation. And you can 
take one of Betty's ni'gowns; take the 
one in the upper drawer, Mary Ellen/ 
And hurry into bed, both of you, 's fast as 
you can." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SIMON HAS A PLAN. 



A A /ITH that, Betty turned as white as 
^ ^ a sheet, and cried right out. 

"Nonsense! said Mrs. Sampson sharplj'^, 
" You two girls better fly into bed as quick 
as you can. Betty, you give Mary Ellen 
your second best ni'gown — the one with 
the tatting edge. And hurry, both of 
you." 

" I ain't going to bed," said Mary Ellen, 
huddling up to Mrs. Sampson; "0, my! I 
can see that light now, and the old woman 
and her perfectly dreadful cat. Ee-ee ! " 

She fairly danced in her remembrance, 
and holding Mrs. Sampson's gown with 
both of her sets of fingers she burrowed 
her face deep in its ample folds. 

" Let me hear no more of that." Betty's 
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mother turned on her quite angrily, as 
she looked across to her own girl to see, 
to her astonishment, that Betty was fairly 
white and trembling, and that her hands 
were clenched tightly together. " I'll speak 
to Mr Sampson to-morrow, and get him 
to ask the selectmen if that old shanty 
can't be burned down. I never see such 
mischief as it cuts up with you girls. T 
sh'd be ashamed, for my part, if I was 
you. Such big girls as you be, too. 
There, do you march off to bed and 
don't you let me hear another word from 
you," she added, astonished at herself, but 
turning away from Betty's misery, reso- 
lutely determined to do her duty by her 
daughter and scatter this sudden outbreak 
of fear. 

" 0, ma ! don't have the s'lectmen bum 
down the ^ha'nted house,'" screamed Betty 
shrilly ; '' please don't." 
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"Eh?" ejaculated Mrs. Sampson in great 
surprise, and turning round again to stare 
at her. "Why, what's the matter with 
you? Why shouldn't the old thing be 
done away with, pray tell? It's time 'it 
was, and I only blame myself that I didn't 
set about it before." 

"0, don't!" pleaded Betty, and the 
tears began to stream down her face. 

Mary Ellen, who had dropped away from 
Mrs. Sampson, now edged up to eye Betty 
with great amazement. "I s'pose she's 
hoping you'll let her go into it sometime," 
she said slowly, when at last she could tear 
her gaze' off to look at Mrs. Sampson. 

"Well, she won't," declared that good 
lady firmly, "for I shall speak to her 
father to-morrow . Go in there ? the very 
idea! Don't you say one single blessed 
word more, either of you — but you go 
— to bed!" her voice running up to an 
explosive crescendo on the last word. 
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" She's dreadful cross, ain't she?" whis- 
pered Mary Ellen, stumbling out into the 
entry at Betty's heels, who was stuffing her 
fingers into her mouth in the effort not to 
cry. 

"Well, I wish you hadn't come," Betty 
made out to say. 

"What!" cried Mary Ellen, aghast; 
" well, I declare, Betty Sampson — I never 
did in all my life — so there, now. And I 
came up a-purpose to comfort you up." 

"I don't need no comfort," said Betty, 
too much worn out to be polite, and with 
very little regard left for Lindley Murray; 
" and I do really and truly wish you had 
staid to home." 

" I guess I can go home now if you want 
me to so bad," said Mary Ellen airily, 
though with a shiver that made her bones 
cold as she thought of the " ha'nted 
house." 
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" You get into bed/' called Mrs. Samp- 
son loudly, from the kitchen. So the two 
girls hurried over the stairs ; Betty ungra- 
ciously set forth the second-best night- 
gown with the tatting edge, and presently 
they were both in the four-poster and each 
on the extreme edge of the bed, with faces 
turned off and set in battle array. 

"I sh'd think you'd be ashamed of 
yourself, Elizabeth Sampson," began Mary 
Ellen, " to treat comp'ny so, 'specially 
when it's come to comfort. It's the impo- 
litest thing I ever heard of." 

" If you don't be still," retorj;ed Betty 
belligerently from her side, and goaded by 
her wretched secret, and what was to be 
done on the morrow to save the dreadful 
man from being burned alive, " I'll scream 
to ma, and then she'll come, and that'll be 
worse'n me, Mary Ellen." 

Mary Ellen succumbed to that, and 
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wriggled deeply down towards the foot of 
the bed, dragging the bedclothes over her 
head, and resigned at once all prospect of 
delivering the rest of the lecture on polite- 
ness, while she anxiously listened for any 
sign on Betty's part of carrying out her 
threat. 

But the thing least to be desired was 
Mrs. Sampson's presence. And now that 
her unbidden guest, usually so welcome, 
was silent, Betty rolled over on her back, 
clasped her hands high over her head, and 
began to think — think what she should 
do on the morrow to save the man and 
to keep her secret. 

Meanwhile, Simon, boiling over with 
wrath, had plunged on long and revengeful 
legs after Pete, hallooing and calling, first 
on him to stop, and then on whatever 
stray pedestrian who might chance to 
hear, to turn to and help him catch the 
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scamp who had so suddenly defrauded him 
at one blow, of Grandfather's musket and 
the glory that had come so near to being 
his. 

"I'll punch his head/' he cried wrath- 
fully. Then he looked down at his empty 
hands, and bethought him of the lantern. 
So he had that to go back for, and to pick 
up from the ground where it had dropped 
in the fracas, which only increased his fury. 
By the time he was really among the 
men, who could be traced into Popham 
wood by their torches and lanterns, to say 
nothing of the noise they made, he was so 
worked up that he was ready to do most 
anything. 

"I ain't a-going to find Miss Nancy's 
robber; I'm going to get one that's nearer 
home," he declared to himself. When he 
had arrived at that conclusion he felt a 
throb of real pleasure. " And when I do 
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catch him I'll — I'll — pitch him into the 
ha'nted house ; I'm bust if I don't ! " 

If Simon's mother could have seen him 
now she would have been horrified at her 
son, for not only did he say the forbidden 
word again for the pure delight in using it, 
but he slapped his thigh, and skipped 
around and around in delight at this in- 
genious scheme of delight occurring to him. 

" Pete's wors'n the rest of us about its 
being ha'nted. Why, he declares he's seen 
a ghost there. Oh ! he's a perfect baby — 
most as bad as a girl," he communed to 
himself. "So in he goes if I catch 
him ! " And he made a detour around the 
groups, whom it was easy enough to avoid 
if he so desired, as everything was in such 
a state of excitement nobody minded what 
others were about, but looked out for him- 
self to be in at the victory. Simon there- 
fore went dodging about here and there. 
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occasionally asking a question when he 
thought it was worth his while, which was, 
"Seen Pete Gallinger around here?" al- 
ways to be met with the same reply, "No," 
until at last one man said, "Yes, I seen 
him streaking it off to th' Chestnuts." 

" The- Chestnuts " were a group of those 
trees necessary to the joy of a boy's exist- 
ence, standing off toward the road where 
the "ha'nted house" fronted. 

"0, joy!" cried Simon to himself, and 
he waited only to seize a good oak staff, 
then sped off like a deer. 

"Just like boys," grumbled the man, 
" can't never do nothing 'thout they go it 
in pairs," forgetting the simple fact that 
he had ever been a boy himself. 

It was impossible to see anything from 
this point, of the " ha'nted house," except 
the roof, even if that were visible. And 
this sloped down so suddenly and decidedly 
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that nothing but an inclined weather-beaten 
plane could be observed through the 
thicket and drooping branches that 
sprawled up close to the deserted and de- 
spised house. 

Simon ran nimbly around the big chest- 
nuts; all the nice times he and the other 
boys had there enjoyed rushed through his 
mind — how with bated breath they dared 
their fate to capture the nuts, while he 
kept one eye on the roof of the dreadful 
house, and one eye on the other fellows, to 
be sure they didn't bag more treasure than 
he did. There were no such chestnuts 
grown in any other part of Popham Wood, 
or, indeed, for that matter, in any part of 
Haytown or the Four Corners District. 
Every boy for miles around knew it, and 
every boy, with one exception, at some 
autumn or other had screwed up courage 
enough to join a party nutting there. 
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" And this very night he'll see the inside 
of the ' ha'nted house/ " chuckled Simon. 
'^ Nothing is too bad for him after stealing 
Grandfather's musket/' and he set his teeth 
hard, " an' like enough he'll break it, an' 
then mother'll cry an' father'll say, ' 0, my 
son ! ' — and 0, dear, me ! Betty'll say, 
'There, I knew he'd let something happen 
to it if mother let him take it.' I b'lieve 
I could stand everything else but that. 
Now, I will catch Pete ! Jiminy ! What's 
that ! " 

For he heard a very peculiar noise that 
made his hair stand on end ; and when 
Simon's hair rose, it was dreadful, there 
was so much to rise. 

But he soon found that the noise was 
occasioned by a boy, and that boy was the 
very one he was seeking ; so, calling himself 
an idiot and all sorts of names, he threw 
himself flat on the ground and fastened 
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his keen blue eyes on the figure that now 
slowly approached through the grove, until 
it stood but a few yards away from him. 
Then the boy stopped. 

"Now he's going to work on it/' said 
Simon to himself, lying low; "I wish he 
was nearer, but I must pitch into him at 
once, or he'll spoil it with his meddling. 
Here goes!" 

And springing to his feet, he gave one 
bound and with a terrifying "That's my 
gun!" he grasped Pete's shoulder, and 
flung his whole weight against him. 

Pete, not expecting any company, was 
completely off his guard; and before he 
could realize anything, there he Avas on the 
ground and completely at the mercy of 
Simon. But he was blessed with quick 
wits, so he yielded to the onslaught, and 
lay quite still for the space of a minute, 
so that Simon really thought him easy 
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game, and that he should have a good time 
pushing him ahead and into the crazy old 
doorway of the " ha'nted house." He there- 
fore began to use his advantage carelessly, 
and to jeer at Pete as he lay beneath his 
knee, flat on the moss and chestnut burrs 
and other ground covering usually found 
in a forest. 

"Here, stop that, will you?'* said Pete 
at last ; " you've licked me, what more do 
you want ? " 

" I want a great deal more," said Simon ^ 
"and I'm a-going to have it. You stole 
my grandfather's musket, and that's a 
great deal worse than to take mine." 

"' You haven't got any," said Pete, think- 
ing he would humor Simon a little longer 
before he made his wild bolt for freedom. 

"Well, if I had one, 'twouldn't be half 
so mean as to steal Grandfather's away 
from me; mother'll never let me take it 
again." 
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" I'm glad of it/' snickered Pete softly 
to himself. 

" And I most b'lieve you've broke it, 
too." 

"Look and see," said Pete suddenly. 

"No, you don't! I ain't so green as 
that comes to. Don't you wish you might 
play the same game you did before, Pete 
Gallinger — hey? Well, now I'm going 
to punish you for it." 

" You are — are you! yelled Pete, spring- 
ing to his feet and nearly overturning his 
careless captor. " Let's see you do it. 
Come on. Red-top." 

When the boys wanted to make Simon 
Sampson very angry they always called 
him " Red-top." This was generally saved 
as the last taunt, and as Pete now hurled 
it at him, Simon lost his temper and struck 
out wildly, with the result that he lost the 
little advantage he had left over the move- 
ments of the other boy. 
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Back and forth they scuffled, wrestling 
and clinching; they struggled over the moss 
and chestnut burrs, and no one could say 
who had the advantage ; until at last, by a 
lucky chance, Simon thought he had the 
advantage, and he could not resist tasting 
the sweets of revenge; so he screamed, 
" Now, says I, Pete Gallinger, in you go to 
the ' ha'nted house,' says I ! " at the same 
time, making a masterly effort, he pushed 
him forward a few feet while he succeeded 
in pinioning his arms behind him. 

But Pete gave a whirl, much as children 
do when they " make a cheese," and at the 
end of it he picked Simon off the ground 
and fairly trotted down the slope with him, 
pushing and pulling him along, saying, 
" Oh ! that's the dodge, is it ? Well, then 
you're going there instead of me." And 
before Simon had much more than time to 
say " Jack Robinson," the back door of the 
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old house was pushed open, Simon felt him- 
self tumble in, and knew that the door was 
pulled to after him, and that Pete was 
fastening him in. 

" I may not like this place," said Pete 
grimly to himself, as he stuck a little stick 
over the latch, " but I ain't afraid to stay long 
enough to fix it so that he can't get out. 
Grood-by, Simon ! now I'm going to get 
that old musket and have some fun." 



CHAPTER VII. 



IN THE HA'nTED HOUSE. 



QIMON pulled himself away from the 
^ heap of something, he could not tell 
what, against which he had been thrown. 
It proved afterward in the light, to be a 
pile of empty grain bags and old news- 
papers ; and he straightened himself at 
once. 

" Oh ! my goodness me,'' he ejaculated, 
twisting his hands> " to think I'm in the 
^ ha'nted house ' ! I wouldn't mind it a 
speck if that scamp of a Pete hadn't my 
gun. I'll make him " — 

He sprang for the door, not finishing his 
sentence, only succeeding, in the dark, in 
knocking his head against a beam, which 
made him see stars and constellations. 
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But a little wink of light that remained 
after the heavenly bodies had finished 
sparkling for him, shone steadily before 
him, as he stood rubbing his poor pate, and 
vowing all sorts of vengeance on Pete when 
he could be caught. At last Simon seemed 
to wake up to the fact of the light, and he 
stared dully at it. 

" Christopher Columbus ! '' he began ; 
" what in time ! '' — 

The words stuck in the roof of his mouth, 
and he still stood staring. 

A few feet away, it seemed to him (it 
was really the length of the old house), 
steps were heard advancing ; the boards, as 
they will in a silent and unused dwelling, 
giving out that ominous creak that in the 
dead of night strikes dismay into the heart 
of the solitary watcher. 

It was but a moment, though it seemed i 

an age to his throbbing heart, before the 
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door of the main house leading into the 
shed was thrown hastily open, and a light 
as broad and full as that thrown out by a 
candle, flashed into the dark space. 

Simon instantly ducked behind his pile 
of grain bags and newspapers. " The old 
woman and black cat ! " he exclaimed to 
himself, not pausing to take a look. " 0-oh 
— o-oh — ow ! " 

This last was an exclamation of real 
pain ; for a boot, not on any old woman's 
foot, and a strong grasp, not like that of a 
cat, alternately kicked and lifted him to his 
feet. 

" Oh ! my goodness me,'' cried the luck- 
less Simon, digging his knuckles into his 
eyes, ^^ whatever are you pitching into me 
for ? I'm the parson's son — say, can't you 
let up." 

At the words, " parson's son," the uncere- 
monious host stopped his attentions and 
fell back. 
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" Then she did tell/' he said ; " and I 
believed her ! " 

" I don't know who you mean/' said 
Simon, beginning to snivel despite his 
efforts to be brave. This was so much 
worse than the old woman and black cat, 
or anything else that he had ever imagined, 
that to save his life he couldn't look into 
the piercing black eyes before him, nor 
indeed at a feature of the stranger's face. 

" There is no use in your pretending 
that you don't understand me," cried the 
man angrily. Indeed he was so very 
dreadful ^ that Simon shook in his stout 
country boots, and huddled away further 
than ever behind the bags and newspapers. 

'- I'm caught — ^you've trapped me, and 
I'm surrounded," said the man hoarsely. 

Simon gave a great leap. For the first 
time the idea of Miss Nancy's assailant 
rushed into his mind, and despite his fear 
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and trembling he stood straight and 
screamed out with wide-open eyes at the 
man, ^' Are you the man we're hunting ? " 

" Do you suppose I don't see through 
your little game — and don't know that 
you've got this house surrounded by men 
ready to take me. And all because I 
trusted a girl who said she had never told a 
lie. Boy, you tell your sister when you go 
home, that nothing broke me down like 
that." 

" Sister ? " it was impossible not to see 
that Simon's bewilderment was perfectly 
genuine. And the man, drawing a long 
breath of relief, pointed the way and fol- 
lowed him into the old kitchen, and desig- 
nated a chair on which Simon thankfully 
sat down. 

When Simon had it really fastened in 
his mind the part that Betty had played in 
the evening's work, he jumped out of his 
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chair and stood up every inch as tall as he 
could. 

'' My sister never told a lie in l^er life. 
You just take that back, what you said of 
her." He rushed at the man suddenly, and 
began pommeling him with both fists. 

" Hold on," sitting up as straight as he 
could on the broken chair left by the last 
occupant. " I didn- 1 fay, §^,. only for a 
minute ; I thought "^-^-i v? 

" Well, you'd ho business to think so," 
raged Simon, pommeling away ; '^ you take 
it back, every single word of it. There ! " 

" Whew ! so I do," said the man. " Hold 
on, there," not offering to strike back, 
" you're too ready with your fists. Don't 
you know I could knock you into the mid- 
dle of next week, if I cared to ? " 

" I'm going to make you say that you 
know Betty wouldn't tell a lie," said Simon, 
" if you do knock me." 
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" ril say it with a will/' cried the man 
quickly. " And I believe it, just as I be- 
lieve that the sky is shining above us now, 
my boy." 

Simon dropped his arms, and turned a 
gratified face. " That's all right," he said. 

" And now, I suppose, if I let you go out 
of this house — mind you, I don't ask you 
how you happened to track me." 

" I didn't track you," said Simon bluntly, 
" I was thrown in." 

"Thrown in?" 

"Yes. A boy, meaner'n dirt, he is — 
Pete Gallinger. He grabbed my gun ; my 
grandfather's gun it is, too," here Simon's 
eyes flashed ominously — " we were all hunt- 
ing for you, you know — and when I chased 
him, he threw me, and then he got my arms 
down and run me right in here to scare 
me,' cause of the old woman and black cat, 
you know, and the ha'nted part of it." 
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" If ever I get out of this hole I've got 
myself into, Simon Sampson/' said the man, 
throwing one leg over its fellow conversa- 
tionally, " I'll lend you a hand against that 
Pete." 

" Will you ? " cried Simon in delight, 
" that's good." Then he snatched his 
head, the glow fading out of his ruddy 
cheek ; " I was a-going to run him in here, 
you know, if I'd got the upper hand," he 
said slowly. 

" Oh ! that alters the case," said the man, 
biting his long moustache. 

" He hooked my grandfather's gun," de- 
clared Simon stoutly ; " got it in a mean, 
hateful way, too." 

"I know it — but — I'm not the one to 
preach to you Simon," the man finished 
bitterly, getting off from his chair, and be- 
ginning to pace restlessly up and down the 
old room, gnawing his long nails — " but 
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I'll tell you one thing. Most of my troubles 
are because I carried a bitter, revengeful 
spirit in my heart. I should have come 
back to my fa — I mean — well, never 
mind ; I was sore and crushed because I'd 
been led astray when a boy not nearly so old 
as you — and I just gave myself to dwelling 
on the one that did it, and longing for re- 
venge — and there's nothing that opens the 
doors to the evil one, like that, Simon." 

Simon thrust out his long neck and 
peered at him with wide blue eyes. Some- 
how he seemed to the country boy not so 
much the assailant of dear Miss Nancy, as 
a hunted and hounded creature who was 
knocking for a place in somebody's heart. 
And that he had already met Betty who 
had put out that helping hand (even to the 
extent of the Thanksgiving dinner, that 
even now he could not think of without a 
lump in his throat) made every pulse in the 
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boy's body leap with a longing to do the 
same. 

" Well, you needn't have struck Miss 
Nancy's horse, and made him jump," he 
said, bringing himself back loyally to her, 
"even if you had to have some money. 
She's ours, and everybody loves her." 

" You'll have to take that back, my boy, 
or you'll get as terrible a thrashing as ever 
you got in your life. I wouldn't have 
hurt a hair on the head of my — of Miss 
Nancy, for the world." 

" You made her horse r'ar," said Simon 
doggedly, expecting a blow that would send 
him spinning. 

" I did nothing of the kind," retorted the 
man; "it was Jacob Pike's stick did that." 

" How'd you know his name ? " cried 
Simon, curiously. 

" Oh ! a fellow like me has a chance to 
pick up bits of information here and there," 
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said the man carelessly. "And I wasn't 
after the purse, either." 

" I don't b'lieve that," said Simon. 

" Well, you've got to. See here," the 
long hands were suddenly loosened from 
Simon's jacket, and again the restless foot- 
steps went up and down the old floor, the 
head of the man bowed on his breast. 

'^ You see I can't b'lieve it," said Simon, 
feeling dreadfully depressed at such suffer- 
ing ; " what else did you pitch into her 
for ? " 

" I've a good mind to tell you all," cried 
the man suddenly, throwing back his head, 
" yet, no, I cannot — 'twould do no good — 
she'd only take me in as an object of pity." 

" Who ? " asked Simon ; " do you mean 
Betty ? " 

" No — no; don't ask me, Simon. Some 
time you'll know — when I am far from 
here. Meantime, you must believe me. 
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At any rate, promise me one thing ; you 
won't judge me until I can prove what 
I say. I swear" — 

" Don't ! " said Simon, putting out his 
hand. " My father wouldn't like it ; and 
besides, I couldn't b'lieve you any quicker. 
How soon'll I know ? " 

The stranger's right hand had been going 
back and forth to the breast pocket of his 
coat, and now to the boy's observant eyes 
appeared the end of a long and bulky en- 
velope. But it was now thrust in as far 
as it would go to the depths of the pocket. 
" In a week's time from the day I get clear 
of this place you will find in the Old Town 
Pump full proof of what I've told you. 
Trust me till then." 

Simon burst into a loud laugh. " The 
Old Town Pump — hoh ! hoh ! that is a 
good one." 

The stranger waited till he had his laugh 
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out. Then he said, "Underneath the 
trough, on the end of the pump, there is a 
board ; it looks whole, but if you try, you 
can get it out. It's like a little square 
door." 

" No such thing," contradicted Simon 
flatly; "the whole pump's as sound and 
whole as a nut." 

" I know it is as I say," replied the 
stranger. 

" And I guess I know," said the country 
boy, " I've lived here all my life — so ! Who 
are you, any way?" he asked suddenly. 

" Oh ! a fellow like me, who wanders 
around, picks up a lot of odds and ends of 
information," said the other carelessly. 

"Well, I think you're a dreadful funny 
fellow," said Simon, frankly. "To tell you 
the truth, I do." 

" Funny or not, you'll find the hole just 
as I say. But don't you dare to look at it 
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for a whole week after I get off, or you'll 
be sorry enough." 

Simon fell to helplessly scratching his 
head. " I s'pose I ought to tell the folks 
you're in here — but Betty didn't. And 
it's going back on my sister to tell." 

"I should think it was," observed the 
stranger coolly, now leaning his elbow on 
the old mantel, to survey at his ease the 
boy, a picture of dismay, standing against 
the wall. 

'^I wish I could ask father or mother," 
Simon broke out, after a minute or two of 
this sort of thing. 

"That's the same as telling," said the 
man, now quite coldly. 

" I know it. Well " — Simon drew a long 
breath. "I'll stick by Betty, whatever 
goes!" at last he declared, bringing both 
hands together with a smart clap. 

"Very well; I've your promise, then?" 
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"Yes," said Simon, feeling only like 
half a conspirator, since Betty had borne 
the brunt of the matter. 

"Well, be sure you don't talk it over 
with her when there's the least danger of 
being overheard," warned the man, with a 
sharp look at him. 

"I'll be careful," said Simon, with a 
wise nod. 

"Then come up and get something to 
eat," said the stranger, in a changed voice 
and the most cordial manner. "I shall 
enjoy doing the honors." He waved 
Simon into the chair again, and going off 
into the corner, came back with Mrs. 
Sampson's basket, from which protruded 
several articles not wholly unknown to 
Simon. 

"My!" he looked at them grimly, while 
his mouth watered. 

"It's only fair, I think," said his host, 
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setting some of these out upon the table, 
"to ask you to share them with me. 
There, now, we must dispense with the 
formality of forks, and overlook the 
absence of napkins. But the things them- 
selves are good." 

"Of course they are," said Simon, 
"'cause they're my mother's," eyeing the 
basket. 

"And if I can return some of them to 
the son, I shall be only too happy," said the 
man proceeding with his work of setting 
tlie table. 

"It don't seem right," said Simon, 
fidgeting in his chair, and trying not to 
want any of the chicken pie, nor to smell 
the ham and the doughnuts, "to eat any 
of the Thanksgiving dinner they were 
going to have, without 'em." 

" Well, they won't get any more if you 
don't eat," remarked the man coolly. 
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"That's so/' said Simon, glad to see one 
reason why he could fall to. Still he held 
back from the table. And suddenly he 
heard a queer noise. If there had been a 
child in the room, he should say it was a 
sob, but as he knew he was not crying, he 
set it down to a rat in the wainscoting, 
and thought no more about it. 

'^ If your mother, bless her ! knew that I 
had these things she'd be glad of it," said 
the man. He had turned his back on 
Simon, and now went off to the corner as if 
to bring out something else. 

"Would she?" said Simon in surprise. 

"Yes; so eat — and then good-by to you." 

When he came back, although his 
guest thought it a little peculiar that he 
came empty-handed, he was just the same 
as ever in face and manner, as he pulled up 
the broken chair to the table, and took up 
a chicken wing. 
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"Just sixteen minutes of twelve, ''he 
said, pulling out his watch with his other 
hand ; " a queer time for a Thanksgiving 
dinner — eh ! Simon ? " passing the chicken- 
pie to the boy. 




CHAPTER Vni. 

MISS NANCY THINKS IT OUT. 

lyyilSS NANCY sat straight up in bed 
^ ' ^ without asking leave or license of 
her watcher. 

" Oh ! goodness me/' screamed that person, 
dozing over her knitting. "Well, I'm 
^scat' most to death," — with another shrill 
scream. 

"I ain't hurt as much as you all think," 
said Miss Nancy coolly ; " at any rate, I've 
got my senses again, and I'm clear in my 
head. Give me my morning gown." 

Miss Elvira shook like a last year's leaf 
in her chair. " I never heard the beat of 
it," she made out to ejaculate, finally. 

"Elvira Smith," said Miss Nancy, 
peering at her to see the closer a person 
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who dared to disobey ; " are you going to 
hand me that morning gown — it's 
hanging in the closet — or shall I get up 
and help myself?'' 

^'Oh! mercy me/' cried Miss Elvira, 
tumbling out of her chair, " Til get it for 
you, Nancy, but — but — what'llthe doctor 
say. Oh ! dear me." 

"Gret it then," said Miss Nancy sharply. 
A nervous flush rested on her face, and her 
fingers twitched. "If I'm going to have 
it, you must be pretty quick." 

Elvira Smith gave one look at her, and 
alternately glanced out of the window, and 
took a step to the corner closet. 

"She's out of her head, sure as a gun, 
an' me alone with her in this gre't house. 
0, my! If I don't give her the gown, I 
d'no what she'll do. An' if I do, I d'no 
any more. Oh ! dear, if the doctor or some 
one would only come!" She was now, 
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despite her imploring gaze down the road, at 
the closet door, and she plunged within in 
despair, and brought forth with an un- 
steady hand, the big flowered robe. 

" You oughtn't to think of such a thing 
as getting out o' that bed," she said, 
coming up to Miss Nancy, "it's as much as 
your life's worth to step out." 

"I guess I know how to take care of 
Nancy as well as anybody does," said the 
sick vv^oman tartly, and stepping out with 
a light foot on the braided rug; "there, 
hold up the gown so's I can get my hands 
in, Elvira. I ain't crazy, though you think 
so. Now," and she drew a long breath of 
relief as she felt her command obeyed, 
"I feel sixty per cent, better already." 

Miss Elvira, her teeth chattering, hov- 
ered over her with outstretched hands, as 
Miss Nancy managed to get across the floor 
to the big chair by the window. 
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"Do for pity's sake keep away, Elvira," 
exclaimed the sick woman sharply. "It's 
enough to make anybody as nervous as a 
witch to see you just like an old hen with 
her wings out over me." 

" You may have been sick," said Elvira 
explosively, "an' 'most killed, but that's no 
reason, fur's I know, why I should stand 
being called an old hen." A bright red 
spot glowed on either cheek, and her eyes 
snapped. 

" When you've got trouble on your mind 
like I have," said Miss Nancy solemnly, 
"you'll be forgiven for speaking maybe a 
bit sharp. Don't be a goose, Elvira," she 
brought up, with a transition to her 
former manner. 

"An' goose, too," cried Elvira, who, since 
the revered Miss Nancy could be cross like 
other women, was disposed to treat her as 
such; "I won't stand it." 
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Miss Nancy bit her lip. "I want to see 
Parson Sampson just as quick as I can/' 
was all she said. 

"An' I won't stand it," said Elvira decid- 
edly and on a higher key. 

Miss Nancy stirred uneasily in her chair, 
and began to look up and down the road. 
^ Will you go and see if you can find any- 
one who will run down bring him here — 
or shall I?" she asked, bringing her gaze 
full to bear on her watcher. 

"0, mercy me! " cried that luckless indi- 
vidual, "you're stark, raving crazy, and 
here I am with you ! " she added, wringing 
her hands. 

" All the more reason you should get the 
parson, then," said Miss Nancy, who grew 
cooler each moment. "Now, Elvira, 
what's the use; you know you've got to go. 
So why don't you hurry." 

For answer, Miss Elvira shot out of the 
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door, and seizing the jacket collar of a 
small boy going by with a milk can, she 
gave him the message to "go as quick as 
you can for your life, an' get Parson Samp- 
son to come here. Miss Nancy's as crazy 
as a loon." And as the boy looked back 
after giving the first jump ahead, to stare, 
she screamed, shaking her apron at him, 
"Tear along now's quick as you can!" 

Parson Sampson, wrenched off from his 
home just as the smoking breakfast was 
put on the table, scarcely heard his wife: 
" And you without a wink of sleep hardly." 
Then she followed, and Betty and Mary 
Ellen were left alone to take care of Sarah, 
the rest of the children, and the house. 

"And to-day's Thanksgiving — just 
think of it ! " sniffed Mary Ellen ; "what fun 
have I had, scared almost to death when I 
was coming over a-purpose to comfort you, 
an' you wouldn't speak to me all night?" 
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"It's no time to talk," said Betty 
shortly, and twitching the strings together 
in a hard knot on Sarah's eating apron, 
"in the middle of the night/' 

"I didn't want you to talk in the middle 
of the night," disputed Mary Ellen sourly; 
"you didn't speak to me before we got 
into bed, you know you didn't." 

"You said ^all night,'" argued Betty 
crossly; "folks ought to say what they 
mean, I think." 

"And you're just an old snapping turtle, 
there now!" cried Mary Ellen, having hard 
work not to cry; "I wish Simon was home." 

"Well, I don't," said Betty; "and I don't 
b'lieve he'll come for ever so long, either. 
The boys'll stay out longer'n the men 
hunting," and then she began to shiver. 

"And I'm hungry, and oh! dear me, I 
never saw such a place, nor anybody as 
hateful as you, Betty Sampson," 
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" Why don't you sit down and eat break- 
fast, then; it's all ready," said Betty 
quickly. 

'' Tisn't polite when you re company to 
sit down first," said Mary Ellen, her mouth 
twitching at the smell of the fried 
potatoes. 

Betty flopped suddenly into a chair. 
'^Hold your plate," she said with anything 
but an entertaining grace to her company. 

"Ain't you going to ask a blessing?" 
demanded Mary Ellen with wide eyes. 

"Down fell Betty's arm helplessly. 
"Oh! I can't," she said; "you do it." 

"The idea ! " said Mary Ellen; "and you 
are the minister's daughter." 

"Well, I can't do it," declared Betty 
drearily. 

So the two girls sat and looked at each 
other — and Sarah and the children lifted 
up their voices and howled. 
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"This is too perfectly dreadful/' ex- 
claimed Betty, suddenly flying out of her 
chair to shake Sarah's arm. "Stop now, 
every one of you children ! " she commanded 
in a high key, " or you sha'n't have a single 
bit of a mouthful " 

" I shouldn't think you could ask a bless- 
ing after that," remarked Mary Ellen 
virtuously. "My! Betty Sampson, I never 
saw such a thing in all my life. 

"I told you so," cried Betty recklessly. 
"Now why can't you let me be. You ask 
it yourself; you're better'n I am." 

Just then the door flew wide, and in 
rushed Simon. He took one good look at 
Betty, then flew to her, and throwing both 
arms around her neck, he kissed her twice. 

"0, Simon!" cried Mary Ellen, "I'm so 
glad you've come. Now we can have some 
breakfast. Betty is cross, and I'm going 
home when I've had something to eat." 
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"Betty's a reg'lar old brick!" declared 
Simon with shining eyes, and he pounded 
her on the back ; his most sure commend- 
ation. 

"Oh! no, I'm not/' contradicted Betty, 
huddling away ; " I'm awful wicked, and I 
can't ask the blessing, Simon." 

Simon pulled her up close to him by 
both her hands — "Betty, make her go 
home," he managed to whisper, "I've got 
something to tell you." 

"Now you're whispering together," cried 
Mary Ellen enviously; and deserting her 
chair she ran around them. I know you've 
found Miss Nancy's thief, Simon, and 
Betty, and won't tell me." 

At these words, Simon flew off in 
consternation from his sister, and Betty, 
with heart beating at his words, and a fear 
of she knew not what seizing her, said 
the first thing that came into her mind : 
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"No such thing — I mean — how did you 
know, Mary Ellen?" 

"There — there; I knew so/' cried Mary 
Ellen, hopping on all her toes up and down 
the big kitchen, while the children stopped 
crying and peered between their floods of 
tears, to see her go. 

"You re a silly old rattle-pate, Mary 
Ellen," cried Simon angrily. Then he 
looked sharply at Betty and his brow 
cleared. " Come, look at those poor chil- 
dren — I'm going to sit down to breakfast." 
and he threw himself into a chair, and 
began to help them right and left to corn 
mush and molasses. 

When Mary Ellen saw that she was to 
hear no more, she drew near to the table 
and sat down next to Simon. "Come on, 
Betty," said Simon gaily. 

Betty obeyed slowly, and put a spoon into 
the corn mush that Simon dashed on her 
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plate ; but she only played nervously with it. 
And he didn't take any for himself. 

"And you aren't hungry!" exclaimed 
Mary Ellen in astonishment at him, while 
she put away generous mouthfuls as fast 
as she could; "when you've been off hunt- 
ing in the woods all night, Simon 
Sampson!" 

Simon started and helped himself to a 
little of the mush. 

" You act just as if you'd had a Thanks- 
giving dinner," said Mary Ellen, eating 
away. "That's just the way I felt at 
Grandpa's last year." 

Simon's mouth twitched at the comers. 
But he tucked in some mush and took a 
drink of water. 

" What games do Eben and you want to 
play to-night; I guess mother'll let us 
have the kitchen," he said suddenly. 

"I don't want to talk of games," said 
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Mary Ellen, passing her plate for some of 
the fried potatoes. "Oh! dear me, I 
forgot," pulling it back; ^^we haven't one 
of us asked the blessing/' 

"I guess God knows we're glad to him," 
said Simon; "well, take your plate back, 
and I'll tell him so." 

Then he stood up in his place and put 
his hands out just as he had seen his 
father do. "0 Lord," he said, "we thank 
thee for telling us what to do times when 
we don't know. Amen." 

" That isn't a blessing," said Mary Ellen, 
when she had lifted her decorous head. 
"I never heard of such a thing, Simon 
Sampson." 

"I guess the Lord wants us to thank , 
him for things we need most. You see, you 
don't know everything," said Simon ; " here 
are your potatoes," holding out a spoonful. 

"No, and that's just it — I want to know. 
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What were you talking to Betty about? 
I heard you whispering," asked Mary 
Ellen, back on her track for news again, 
and pulling back her plate to fall to on its 
contents. 

"Don't you wish you knew," teased 
Simon, now quite recovered. When Betty 
heard him go on in this strain, she breathed 
freely again. Mary Ellen might plead 
all day, but after all she would be only the 
little mouse urging the family cat to 
reveal a secret. 

Meanwhile the parson, hard pushed by 
his wife, who came trotting after, had 
reached Miss Nancy's house, and was 
pulling himself together to draw a long 
breath, and to go in quietly, when Miss 
Elvira Smith threw wide the door. 

"You needn't take any extra pains to 
step soft," she said grimly ; " and I'm the 
gratefulest woman that you've got here. 
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Come in, Mrs. Sampson, do/' as the par- 
son's wife came up the steps panting. 

"Hurry in, do," she cried, between 
smiles and tears of joy, pushing them on 
to Miss Nancy's door. 

"Is the doctor here?" whispered Mrs. 
Sampson in a loud tone. 

"No — no — she's only just took. Do 
hurry in" — and', the minister first, they 
projected themselves into the room with 
more speed than grace. 

Parson Sampson glanced pitifully at the 
bed, his wife peering round his arm to do 
the same thing. 

"I've got through with that bed," said a 
voice in the other corner of the room, 
"only to sleep in nights." And then they 
saw Miss Nancy. 

Involuntarily Mrs. Sampson shivered 
and stepped back into the gloom of the 
entry. 
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"I told you so — I told you so/' whis- 
pered Miss Elvira, clutching her gown, 
" Oh ! the awful time I've had with her." 

The parson, knowing his duty, went 
straight to the chair. " Oh ! my dear Miss 
Nancy," he said, the tears in his eyes. 
"Tm sorry " — 

"Now see here, parson," said Miss 
Nancy in her natural voice, and raising a 
clear pair of eyes to his, " do I look like a 
woman who don't know what she's talking 
of?" 

To say the truth she didn't. But there 
she was, who just the night before was 
on that bed in yonder corner, hovering 
between life and death. 

"And because the Lord was so good to 
me that I was only stunned, and has given 
me the sense to know now what to do, why 
— you'd ought to go down on your knees, 
parson, and not be mistrusting Him and me." 
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Miss Nancy spoke with all her old-time 
authority as village oracle, and the parson 
fell to his knees, ashamed and convinced. 
Mrs. Sampson and Miss Elvira, when they 
saw him thus engaged, slunk in and fell 
down to theirs by the side of the vacant 
bed, and as far away from Miss Nancy as 
possible. 

And what a prayer he made of thank- 
fulness for the restoration to health of 
their dear friend and benefactor! Weary 
though he was, after his all-night's vigil 
and hunt under such unaccustomed condi- 
tions as the long march had imposed upon 
him, the very floodgates of his heart were 
opened. And Miss Nancy gave a satisfied 
and most emphatic "Amen" when it was 
over. 

"And now,*' she said, clearing her 
throat, " take a chair, parson ; and you, 
Mrs. Sampson, draw up, too. And Elvira, 
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Fm sorry to say — you mustn't take it hard, 
because I think a good deal of you, you 
know, but what I'm going to say, I 
want to say only to my minister and his 
wife. Would you mind stepping out to the 
kitchen for a few minutes?" she brought 
up very gently. 

Miss Elvira bounced out as desired. It 
was rather hard, after all the worry and 
distress she had gone through with in 
bearing the brunt of it, that she must be 
denied a hearing of the cause of these 
mysterious actions on the part of her 
patient. And she sat down on the kitchen 
settle to think it all over. 

" Shut the door, do, Mrs. Sampson," said 
Miss Nancy coolly; "Elvira's forgotten 
to." 

And so the last chance, unless she 
applied her ear to the keyhole, deserted 
Miss Elvira of hearing the least syllable of 
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what was now hurrying off from the tip of 
Miss Nancy's tongue. 

"Praise the Lord — it's come to me!" 
she was saying devoutly to the astonished 
minister and his wife. " When I was first 
struck down it was all so sudden I was 
dazed — and then I've been wrestling with 
it all night long, trying to think it out, who 
the man looked like — who is supposed to 
have hurt me." 

"Supposed?" interrupted Parson Samp- 
son gently. 

"Land alive, man!" ejaculated Miss 
Nancy in scorn, forgetting in her zeal that 
she was speaking to her minister ; " you 
don't suppose for a minute, do you, that 
the poor creature who stepped up to my 
carriage, scared Major and made him jump 
and throw me?" 

"Who did, then?" asked the parson 
quickly. 
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" That fool of a Jacob Pike," replied Miss 
Nancy sharply. "If he'd kept his stick 
down and attended to his own business, 
there'd been no trouble. The man wanted 
to speak to me ; that was all." 

" Jacob thought he was doing you service, 
I'm sure," said Parson Sampson. "I'm 
sure he did." 

"No doubt; no doubt," assented Miss 
Nancy carelessly, "but he's ever too ready, 
it seems to me, and always has been, with 
himself and his opinions. But never mind 
now — we need to hurry. Dear friends" — 
she leaned forward, her clear gray eyes 
intent with sudden emotion, while the 
words leaped to her lips — "how can I 
make it plain to you who that man was 
who stopped to speak to me on the North 
road? It was my brother Jim. Oh ! find 
him and bring him back to me." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Simon's message. 

'X'O say that the parson and his wife were 
-* surprised, is putting the matter 
lightly. 

"0, Miss Nancy!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Sampson, starting from her seat, and 
twisting her fingers in and out of the old 
woollen comforter she had snatched up as 
covering for her hasty walk. 

The parson could find no words to express 
his astonishment, but sat with head bent 
forward, and intent eyes staring at the 
figure in its big-flowered morning gown. 

"Oh! my friends," cried Miss Nancy 
imploringly, " do find my dear brother. 
You don't know — you can't guess how 
I've mourned for him ! If you love me, 
find him and bring him back to me." She 
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clasped her long fingers tightly together, 
and scanned their faces imploringly. 

" He was a great transgressor/' began 
Parson Sampson solemnly, ^^not only against 
you, but his father's good name." 

" It has been borne in upon me," cried 
Miss Nancy convulsively, " in the long 
silent years I've heard nothing from Jim, 
that maybe he wasn't the worst sinner 
in the case. Perhaps he was led on to evil, 
and if he only could tell, like as not there'd 
be something to show things to us all in a 
diflEerent light. Oh ! find him for me. The 
man who wanted to speak to me the other 
night hadn't wicked eyes. It was — it was 
— I know, my brother Jim. Find him, 
dear friends ! " 

Mrs. Sampson wanted to pinch herself 
to make sure that she was not dreaming, 
but that the impassioned creature before 
them was really their self-controlled Miss 
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Nancy, whose dignified poise was so com- 
plete that the village people had always 
said, "a judge on his bench couldn't go 
ahead of her." 

"It shall be as you say," declared the 
parson shortly, who must be forgiven for a 
little human impatience at now being ex- 
pected to turn about and befriend the man 
whom all through a tedious and weary 
night he had been endeavoring with the 
rest of the townspeople to bring to justice. 
And if he had only had his breakfast, he 
would in all probability have omitted these 
last words : " But I am afraid. Miss Nancy, 
you will only be sorry when you bring such 
a scoundrel to light." 

" I am not afraid," replied Miss Nancy 
proudly. And she lifted her long figure to 
hold her head high, for all the world 
looking so like the dead-and-gone old 
squire that the parson ducked involuntarily, 
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while his wife whispered, and twitched his 
arm : " Don't say any more, for pity's sake ; 
let's do as she says." 

"I shall make every eflEort to find him," 
said the parson, hurrying off in some confu- 
sion. 

^'And so will I," cried Mrs. Sampson, 
going out quickly, only pausing at the door, 
to say, "I do hope. Miss Nancy, you'll get 
into bed now, and rest a bit." 

" I shall rest when my brother is brought 
back to me," said Miss Nancy coldly, turn- 
ing toward her. 

"You must have your breakfast first," 
said Mrs. Sampson, panting along by her 
husband's side, when they were fairly under 
way. 

" It is no time think of breakfast," said 
the parson, his irritation all gone. " I have 
promised to do what I can, and I must do 
it." 
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"But you didn't promise to starve, "cried 
his wife impulsively. "Oh! dear me, I 
never saw such works,'* with a glance at the 
pale face above her. " Now you'll be sick 
— 0, dear me!" 

"No fear of that, Maria, if I do my 
duty,^' he said, marching on with resolute 
steps. 

"My only fear is that I have hurt that 
poor creature's feelings by my hasty words. 
God forgive me for them." 

" Well, you said exactly the truth," ex- 
claimed Mrs. Sampson, "and she has no 
business to be provoked," all her loyalty 
to Miss Nancy disappearing at one glimpse 
of her husband's remorse. "The idea of 
expecting us to believe that that miserable 
boy Jim" — 

"Stop — stop, dear!" remonstrated the 
parson gently, " don't say anything ; you 
may be as sorry as I am now. Well, here 
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we are, at home. Now if Simon is only 
here, Til start him off in one direction to 
spread the news, and I'll take the other." 

Mrs. Sampson, biting her lips to keep her 
tongue silent, hurried in first, and after one 
glance at the party around the breakfast 
table that assured her all was well, she 
sank into a chair, and waited for her 
husband to tell the tale. 

"Simon," began the parson with a 
catch in his voice, " I want you to hurry 
off where you will find most of the men 
— down to the old Town Pump I should 
think the best place — and tell them — ^it's a 
strange thing, ray boy, but you must make 
them believe it," and his eyes shone, "that 
the man they're after, so Miss Nancy says, 
didn't mean to hurt her, and that she says 
he is her brother Jim, and" — 

A scream, loud and sharp, from Betty, 
startled them all. 
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"Oh, oh! " she cried, with cheeks aflame 
and eyes wide, "oh! I'm so glad." 

"There — there, child," exclaimed her 
mother, hurrying to her in alarm. "She's 
all tired out and nervous, poor thing. 
Mother's got home and she'll take care of 
her — so she will," trying to gather the 
tall girl up to her bosom. 

"Mother, I'm so glad," cried Betty, 
wriggling away to look into her mother's 
face with glad eyes. 

Meantime Simon was acting in a very 
strange manner. He first slapped his 
hand on the table in a way to make the 
parson jump, while Mary Ellen ducked her 
head under the end of the tablecloth. 
Then he jumped up to his feet. "0, my 
Csesar!" he crowed, and sat down again. 

"Betty, I guess we better" — he began. 

"No, no," cried Betty, pulling away 
from her mother; "no, no, Simon." 
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" All right — well" — Simon scratched 
his head. 

" We'll go and tell the news together/' 
cried Betty. " Come on, Simon." 

"So you'd better," said their mother; 
" two are better'n one. And Betty'll have 
a chance to run off some of her nervous- 
ness," she added wisely. 

"Let me go too — wait a minute — I'm 
going too," gasped Mary Ellen, pulling 
herself free from the tablecloth. 

" No, you're not," said Betty, who had 
seized her hood and was racing out of 
doors. 

"We don't want you," declared Simon, 
tumbling after her. "Go back, Mary 
Ellen ; you can't come !" 

"Oh! now, that's too bad," screamed 
Mary Ellen "Mrs. Sampson, make 'em 
stop for me. They're just as mean as 
dirt," she added passionately. 
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"Well, 1 wouldn't feel bad/' began Mrs. 
Sampson. The parson had stolen off by 
himself, or Mary Ellen would have 
enlisted his sympathy, too. 

"Well, I do. They've run off from me, 
and they've been whispering together 
some old secret all the morning, and they 
wouldn't let me hear, and they've been 
just as mean and horrid as they could be, 
and I'm company," said Mary Ellen. 

"Why, I never knew them to do such 
things," cried their mother in distress. 

"And I'm company," repeated Mary 
Ellen, seeing the effect. 

"I know it. It is very bad in them, 
dear, and I shall speak to them when they 
come in. But don't mind it now," she 
added in a worried way. 

"Will you make them tell me their 
secret," cried Mary Ellen craftily, her eyes 
gleaming. "I don't care for the rest." 
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'^ No, I can't promise to make them tell 
you their secret," said Mrs. Sampson slow- 
ly ; ^- that would not be right. It might be 
something you ought not to know." 

"Then I don't care for anything at all," 
said Mary Ellen sharply. "It was the 
secret that was so awfully umpolite, when 
I'm company." 

"Well, I'll speak to them about it, and 
probably they'll tell it to you of their own 
accord." With which, seeing it was all 
she could get, Mary Ellen was fain to be 
content. So she sat down to await the 
return of the culprits. 

Meantime Betty, hopping and skipping 
and racing along, hanging to Simon's arm, 
was breathlessly exclaiming, "Oh! how 
did you find out, Simon?" and "Let's get 
there as soon as we can to the ha'nted 
house to tell him." 

" Come on a bit faster, to be sure Mary 
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Ellen can't catch up with us," said Simon, 
flinging his long legs faster over the 
ground . 

"She never can catch up in this world," 
said Betty, glancing back, however. 

"I don't know; she's a master hand for 
getting over the ground," said Simon. 
*' There, I guess we're safe now," after a 
minute ; " let's slow up a bit. Oh ! dear 
me, such a night as I've had of it — and 
when she said I acted as if I'd eaten a 
Thanksgiving dinner — 0, my! 0, my!" 

He slapped his thigh with his brown 
hand and laughed and laughed 

"Poor boy!" said Betty, with another 
twinge at the thought of what he had lost. 
"P'raps ma can make you a little chicken 
pie, and" — 

"Don't say chicken pie to me, Betty, or 
I shall die," cried Simon, and he sank to 
the frozen ground, laughing immoderately. 
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^^What is the matter?'' cried Betty, 
hanging over him. "Oh! Simon, do get up 
— Simon, do get up." 

Simon sat up straight and looked at her. 

"Betty, I ate my Thanksgiving dinner 
last night.'' 

" You ate your Thanksgiving dinner last 
night," repeated Betty, feeling as if the 
whole world were awry. 

"Yes, in the ha'nted house, and — and 
— of chicken pie," said Simon faintly, 
looking as if he was going off again. 

" 0, Simon ! you ate up that poor man's 
chicken pie that I gave him to keep him 
from starving." 

"He made me," said Simon, still laughing. 
"He had enough. Betty, I tell you that 
man is a brick!" 

"' Well, you'd better hurry," said Betty, 
"and get the good news to him. 0, 
Simon! just think," — she stood quite still 
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in the road and clasped her hands — *'we 
can take him to dear Miss Nancy our very 
own selves!" 

" Whew ! to be sure, I never thought of 
that," said Simon, springing to his feet. 
"Well, I'll tell you how I got into the 
ba'nted house, as soon as I get that man to 
his home. If it hadn't been for Mary Ellen 
I could have given you the whole story." 

'^I suppose you were just brave enough 
to go in all by yourself," said Betty, in 
admiration. 

Simon would have scratched his head, if 
the speed at which they were going would 
have allowed. "No, I wasn't," he said, 
honestly; "Pete Gallinger shoved me in." 

"Oh! how mean!" exploded Betty, "and 
what a coward ! " 

"I was going to shove him in," said 
Simon. 

"Oh, oh!" 
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"He stole my gun." Notwithstanding 
the stranger's exhortation, a fresh resent- 
ment seized upon Simon, and he clenched 
his right hand. 

" Not great-grandfather's musket," cried 
Betty, in horror. 

"Yes, he did — see if I don't pay him 
up for it," exclaimed Simon, in wrath; 
"although the man — I mean Miss Nancy's 
brother — says he wouldn't." 

"Did he say so?" asked Betty, in awe. 

"Yes — sure as preaching he did," said 
Simon . 

"He must be awful good," said Betty, 
with a sigh and a gasp, as conversation un- 
der such circumstances was somewhat diflB- 
cult. 

" Well, he is," declared Simon abruptly; 
"and I know all that story about Miss 
Nancy's brother is all bosh. But I've got 
to get the gun back and then make it up 
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with mother — that's what worries me. 
Well, here we are," as they brought up at 
the " ha'nted house." " Now, in around to 
the shed, the way I went last night." 

Betty paused one moment to look up at 
the old brown clapboards. How often she 
had longed to explore its interior and see 
for herself if there was any old woman 
and black cat. "Come on," cried Simon, 
within the shed; and she flew over the 
flat stone that served as a step. 

"Here's Betty," she heard him say; 
"we've come to tell you, sir" — and she 
was close at his heels. "Why in good- 
ness" — 

Betty peered past him: there was a 
scuffling noise, as a rat, racing off with 
some of the crumbs of last night's feast, 
sprang past them ; then all was still. 

" He must be upstairs," she whispered ; 
"and perhaps he thinks we've come to take 
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him. 0, Simon!" she clutched his jacket, 
" do let us go out in the entry and scream 
it as loud as we can that Miss Nancy wants 
him, and it's all right, and we know he's 
her brother and she loves him." 

So the two opened the door into the 
entry, looking for any chance sight of the 
tall young man with the white face and 
the long fingers. 

Then, standing by the crooked stairs, 
they screamed over and over as much as 
they thought alluring of the message they 
had come to bring. Only another rat 
startled the echoes; otherwise all was as 
silent as the grave. 

"It's of no use," said Betty, at last, and 
sitting down very mournfully on the 
lowest stair, that creaked dreadfully; 
"he could have heard that in the 
garret and the cellar, and besides we shall 
scare folks; and now they will say it's 
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ha'nted here," and she gave a little laugh. 

"He's gone/' said Simon, a gloomily. 
"Miss Nancy's brother! And now he'll 
never know ; never in all this world." 

"He's gone — he's gone!" panted Betty 
Sampson, closely followed by Simon, fly- 
ing down to the Old Town Pump and into 
the midst of the crowd congregated there. 

"We know it — Jerusalem! don't we 
know it," was shouted back. 

"Ami we've been fools enough," said one 
voice; "but it's along of that Jacob Pike." 

Clearly, to judge by the expressions of 
the men, the tide of sentiment was now 
against Mr. Pike. 

" Dinged if I ever get drawed into such 
a wild-goose chase again," snarled a tired 
old farmer, leaning heavily on his staff for 
what little comfort he could find. 

"I believe I remarked before you set 
out," observed the quiet man who had not 
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taken part in the hunt," that there mought 
be a mistake ef we chased him." 

"Oh, you shet up, Mr. Pierpont," growled 
the old farmer, wiping his forehead with 
his big bandana. Mr. Pierpont, having 
made his point, drily observed that he was 
ready to, and, as they couldn't get hold of 
Jacob Pike, the grunts and groans of 
disapproval of the night's work now fell 
upon Mr. Harvey Bunce, first selectman. 

"See here!" roared that official, "I've 
only done my jooty. Ef you'd been killed 
and murdered, any of you, on the high 
road, wouldn't you a wanted the s'lectmen 
to catch the fellow, and show some int'rest 
in the matter — hey?" 

Cries of "Yes — yes! " 

"Well, that's what I done," said Mr. 
Bunce somewhat mollified ; "I won't do it 
again, though," he added to himself. 

"I take it," said the quiet man, edging in 
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toward the centre of the group, "that we'd 
better be a moving now on a different errand 
and yet something similar." 

"Hurry up and get it out, Mr. Pierpont, 
whatever's on j^our mind," drawled a 
young man, " for we're going home to break- 
fast, and you won't have any audience 
pretty soon." 

At the words " going home to breakfast," 
Simon rushed up to Betty and pinched her 
arm. " Now they'll take themselves off," he 
whispered, joyfully; "then, says I, for the 
Old Pump!" 

" Hush — sh ! " whispered Betty back, 
with a corresponding pinch. 

"What I was about to say," remarked 
the quiet man, "was, that it appears to me 
the proper thing that, as we have wrong- 
fully chased this man, we should find him 
and restore him to his family." 

" Ugh — no you don't ! " " No more chase 
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from me, thank you ! '' "Not if this court 
knows herself and she think she do ! " and 
exclamations of a like nature, burst from 
the crowd. 

"But it's for Miss Nancy!" cried some 
women, on the edge of the group ; " she 
wants her brother back." 

"For shame, Dick!" exclaimed one of 
them over to her husband. 

He clucked in a crestfallen way, and 
the rest of the tired men moved uneasily 
and looked in each other's faces. 

" As I did not take part in the former 
chase, I think it but fair to you all that I 
go now," said Mr. Pierpont slowly, " so I'll 
head the percession." 

" Good for you, Pierpont ! " cried one or 
two. 

" Well, I guess I'll go along arter all," said 
the old farmer, straightening himself up 
and looking around. 
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At that some of the younger men, for 
shame, declared they were going, and re- 
cruiting went on in a lively fashion, Simon 
and Betty skipping on impatient toes, long- 
ing for the party to set forth. 

" You're going, of course, my boy," said a 
loud voice, and a heavy hand came down on 
Simon's shoulder. 

^-Oh — I — er " — began Simon, look- 
ing up. 

" Don't want to, eh? " The man burst 
into a loud laugh. 

"Yes I do, too," cried Simon with a red 
face, and boiling over with wrath to pitch 
the fellow over. 

"Why don't you?" persisted the man; 
"there ain't nothin to bender, as fur as I 
see, but yourself" — and again he laughed. 

" You don't see everything there is in the 
world," retorted Simon in a passion, and 
walking away. 
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"Let the boy alone/' said the old farmer, 
with a keen glance at Simon. " Ef he don't 
want to go, he ain't going to be druv." 

"I do want to go," cried Simon, bursting 
with wrath. '' Betty " — he rushed up to her 
and put his mouth close to her ear — '^ we'll 
have to wait till I've got home from the 
hunt, before we search the Old Pump." 

"I can search it," whispered back 
Betty, " as soon as they've gone, and then I'll 
get the papers and things, whatever they 
are, over to Miss Nancy She ought to have 
'em as soon as she can get 'em, Simon." 

^'S'pose so," said Simon, scratching his 
bright red locks with disappointed fingers. 
"Now do be careful, Betty, to be sure that 
no one sees you," he cautioned. 

She nodded, wisely. 

*^ Now, after you've all got your break- 
fasts," said Mr. Pierpont, slowly, " for 'tain't 
any use to go on such an expedition on 
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empty stummicks, why you all better assem- 
ble here again and we'll start" — and he 
went off to Deacon Higgins' store. 

Simon at this picked up courage. 
^^ That's so!" he shouted. "You've all 
got to have your breakfasts ; I've had 
mine" — and he laughed in glee to see them 
streak off homeward. 

"^ So've I," said the farmer ; " an' I'm 
agoing to sit here by the Pump, and be 
ready when you other fellows get back," 
he chuckled. 

Simon gave a start of despair. "Hadn't 
you better go over to the store, sir," he 
said, coming up to the pump where the old 
farmer now sat on the end of the trough ; 
"you could have a chair there and set easy." 

" Seems to me you take a wonderful sight 
o' interest in mean' my affairs, young man," 
drawled that person, peering up at him 
from under a pair of bushy eyebrows ; then 
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he chuckled and leaned on his staff. "No, 
thankee, I'm comf able here. I'll set an' 
wait as I be." 

"Betty," said Simon, pulling her off, 
tragically, behind a tree, " that old party 
knows something — look, he's watching us." 

" Don't," begged Betty, twitching Simon 
back into position again ; " of course he does, 
if you watch him. Oh, dear me, Simon ! 
do act as if you hadn't anything on your 
mind." 

"But I have; a great deal on my 
mind " — cried Simon, excitedly. " Old 
Frink has discovered something and 
he means to get at the Pump, and I 
promised Miss Nancy's brother to get those 
papers as soon as he'd gone." 

" Perhaps he didn't have any time to put 
the papers in the Old Pump ; and there aren't 
any there, any way," suggested Betty, see- 
ing her brother's mood. 
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'' Betty Sampson, you know just as well 
as you want to that that man, if he said 
he'd do a thing, would do it; don't you?" 

Betty did, and was silent. 

"Oh, dear me!'' cried Simon, peering 
around the tree trunk again; "he's staring 
at us with all his might." 

" Well, you're staring at him, aren't you ?" 
said Betty, pulling him back. "Simon 
Sampson, you are just a goose to act so. 
Do be still — he's got to go pretty soon; you 
know he's promised to, as soon as the others 
come back. Come on, I'm going down the 
road," and she danced out from behind 
the tree as if nothing weighed on her mind. 

" We've got to keep our eyes on him 
pretty sharp," said Simon, going after her. 
"He's a keen one, old Frink is." 

" He can't get ahead of us," said Betty, 
with another wise nod, as they went down 
the road a piece. 
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When they whirled about suddenly, they 
were somewhat confused to see the old 
farmer bending forward and scanning their 
movements with the greatest interest. 
But Betty tossed her brown head quite 
nonchalantly, and all of a sudden, before 
Simon could say a word, she ran up to the 
Old Pump. 

"Did you want us, sir?" she asked 
pleasantly; "I saw you looking at us as if 
you wanted something." 

" No, I don't," said old Mr. Frink, his 
little eyes twinkling ; " I noticed you both 
seemed to be a-lookin' for somethin'. 
Maybe I can help you to find it now," he 
chuckled. 

" Yes, we were," said Betty, composedly, 
while Simon wrung his hands at a distance 
to see her conversational efforts. "We 
were looking for a new departure." 

"A new departer," repeated the old 
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man in astonishment, and forgetting to 
chuckle. " Whatever in the world, Betty 
Sampson, may that be." 

" Oh, I can't tell you," said Betty, shak- 
ing her head wisely. "And besides, sir, 
it's nothing to you, only to Simon and me." 

" Somethin' you've lost, maybe," said the 
old farmer, bringing his gaze down along 
the road. 

"Something that Simon and I must 
find," vouchsafed Betty. " How lucky I 
happened to remember," she said to her- 
self, "what father said the other night 
meant a ^breaking away from the accus- 
tomed ruts;' I remember it, just as dis- 
tinctly, only I sh'd think here it meant 
'old departure,' too," looking over the 
lank and aged figure of Mr. Frink. 

" Well, here comes the fust of the second 
party," announced the old farmer after a 
breathing-space, " and here is Mr. Pierpont, 
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too," as that individual emerged from the 
store, " an' as I ain't so young and spry as 
some, why I'll go in the early part of the 
percession." And to Betty's great joy, 
and that of Simon as well, he got up from 
the trough-end and ambled off. 

"Now we're rid of him," cried Simon, 
advancing in glee, "and as soon as the rest 
of the folks are off — why, you must — be 
very careful nobody's looking, you know, 
Betty — just get down, — you know I told 
you how." 

" Yes — yes ! " interrupted Betty, im- 
patiently. 

"Well, I've got to go along with the 
first ones, else they'll think it's queer," said 
Simon, with a last longing look at the Old 
Pump. "So take care, Betty" — and he 
ran up to the crowd around Mr. Pierpont. 
"And there's another scouting party a-going 
too," he said to himself as he ran, "and 
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that's me after Pete Grallinger. He'll be 
sure to put in an appearance at this hunt, 
with my great-grandfather's musket." 

Just as the last straggler on the " search 
party " disappeared, and Betty, after a pro- 
longed and thorough gaze in all quarters, 
had sunk to her knees in the place directed 
by Simon behind the old Pump, there 
appeared coming down the hill, carrying a 
big molasses can, a small boy, who came 
nearer and nearer, till, unseen by her, he 
stood at her back. 

''What you doin' ?" he asked suddenly. 

" Oh, my goodness me ! " exclaimed Betty 
sitting back, her feet under her like a Turk ; 
"how you scared me, Neddy Frink." 

" What you doin' ? " he asked again. 

" Oh, nothing," said Betty with a little 
gasp — which was true, and lucky, too, 
she thought, as not even the preliminaries 
had been achieved. 
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"Oh/' said Neddy with a drawl, "I 
didn't know but what you was doin' 
somethin'." 

" You're going after molasses, aren't 
you?" asked Betty, flying up to her feet 
and looking at the can. "I s'pose your 
mother is in a hurry for it, isn't she, 
Neddy?" 

" Naw'p she ain't," said Neddy, drawing 
off to pick up a stone to shy at a bird; 
"she don't care if I don't get home till 
s'afternoon." 

" Still I think you better hurry," said 
Betty virtuously; "I'm sure my mother 
liked to have me do my errands quickly 
when 1 was a little girl. It's much nicer, 
you know, to be prompt," she added, with 
the air of the minister's daughter. 

" My mother don't keer," said Neddy, shy- 
ing another stone, while the big can 
clanked against the buttons on his jacket. 
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" Neddy, Deacon Higgins isn't busy now/' 
said Betty, nervously; " you know so many 
people have gone off hunting, that the 
trade must be dull, and it takes so long to 
run molasses — it's dreadfully slow, you 
know. I really think you better go over 
now, and get your can filled," she added, 
desperately. 

"I'm so tired," said Neddy, flinging him- 
self down on the trough-end, and setting 
the can on the ground before him; "I've 
walked and walked all the way from my 
house," he added, in an injured voice. 

" Just that little bit of a way around the 
corner," cried Betty, indignantly. " Oh, you 
lazy boy!" she exploded, crossly. 

" I guess I can set on this trough, and 
rest if I want to," said Neddy. " It don't 
b'long to you, Betty Sampson, if you be the 
parson's daughter," he finished, defiantly. 

At mention of the "parson's daughter" 
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Betty took up her former air. "Well, you 
are lazy, and everybody knows it, and I'll 
get my father to preach about lazy people 
from the pulpit, 1 guess, next Sunday. 
Then you'll wish, Neddy Frink, you'd 
done your errands promptly," she said, 
triumphantly. 

" And I'll ask him to preach about folks 
minding their own business," retorted 
Neddy, settling down as if he meant to 
stay. '^ This molasses is my errand and 
not yours, Betty Sampson, so there now ! " 

Betty took a sudden turn off down the 
road to think a bit. "Neddy," she said, 
pleasantly, coming back, "don't you want 
some pennies to — to — go over and get 
your can filled now ? You know Fourth of 
July's coming," she said, alluringly. 

"I sh'd like 'em well enough," said 
Neddy, slowly, and brmging little eyes, sin- 
gularly like his grandfather's, to bear on her. 
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"How many*d you give?" — with an air 
of business, and kicking the can at his feet. 

" Let me see/' said Betty, delighted at her 
success. "I'd give you one — two — 
three — four" — looking at Neddy to see 
how far she must go — " five cents ; just 
think, Neddy Frink, five whole cents, if 
you'll do as I say." 

"You got 'em about you now?" asked 
Neddy, quickly. 

" No, of course not ; I don't carry money 
in my pocket," said Betty, magnificently. 
"But they're in my bank at home." 

" My grand'ther says you sh'd never do 
a thing fer pay, unless you get paid," 
observed Neddy. 

" I guess my promise is as good as the 
money," declared Betty, loftily. "Well, if 
you don't want to do it, you needn't. 
Silly boy! five cents don't grow on every 
bush in Haytown, I tell you." 
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Which Neddy very well knew. "I'll go," 
he said, slowly, " if you'll make it six cents 
seein' you can't pay me now." And after 
some time spent in laughing over it, Betty 
finally surrendered, and had the intense 
happiness to see him depart with his can 
across the road toward the store. 

"Now, oh how glad I am!" she cried, 
joyfully, to herself, and sinking to her knees 
again she began to paw away the earth 
around the little square which now she saw 
was really a small piece of wood inserted in 
the base of the pump. This earth was soft 
and came away easily at her touch, as if it 
had been recently disturbed, and to Betty, 
working on like a little beaver, the prospect 
of speedily putting the intrusted papers in 
Miss Nancy's hand gave the liveliest glow 
of happiness to her heart, and a new rush 
of love to her dear old friend, when 

"You are doin' somethin,' " broke upon 
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her ear in a voice she dreaded most of all 
on earth. 

'^ Neddy Frink ! " she burst out in a pas- 
sion, and jumping to her feet she seized him 
by his jacket-collar and shook him smartly. 
" Oh, you wicked, bad boy ! You promised 
to go over to the store and stay there till 
your molasses can was filled, for six cents. 
Oh, where do you s'pose you'll go to when 
you die — say?" 

" Oh, no, I didn't," said Neddy, with his 
cuff at his eye for the shake. " I said I'd 
take th' can over, and Deacon Higgins said 
I needn't wait ; 1 asked him. It takes a long 
time, you know you said, to run molasses " — 
he added, innocently, peering up at Betty. 
"Say, what be you a doin ?" 



CHAPTER X. 



MORE PERPLEXITIES. 



\JOT WITHSTANDING that every mile 
^ ^ within, and for a good radius beyond, 
the village of Haytown was thoroughly 
scoured by the searching party, not a trace 
of Jim could be discovered. If the earth 
had opened and swallowed him, he could 
not have been more effectually hidden. 
And Miss Nancy, with white lines around 
her mouth, and gaunt cheeks, resolutely 
kept herself from her bed, and devoted 
all her wakeful hours to urging the towns- 
people to fresh endeavors, and to work- 
ing ceaselessly herself in every direction that 
gave out the least gleam of hope. Adver- 
tisements for the lost brother were put in- 
to papers far and near, especially into those 
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published in seaport towns. " For he'd 
ship himself ; that would be his first 
thought," said Miss Nancy to herself, "to 
get out of the country as soon as possible." 
But each and all efforts were alike in 
vain — the silence of the dead enveloped 
Jim, and even Miss Nancy herself gave up 
all hope, although Betty and Simon Samp- 
son took turns, she by day, and he by even- 
ing, in standing guard over the Old Town 
Pump, they never seemed to be able to 
find themselves alone. Either old farmer 
Frink, or his wife, or Neddy, or Marthena, 
or some other of their numerous family 
would saunter up, on an errand to the 
store, " just goin' by," as it were, and 
would stop for a lengthy chat whenever by 
any chance the coast was clear of the other 
village people. Once Simon thought he had 
outwitted all watchful eyes, when he deter- 
mined to try what staying all night would 
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do. But just as he had fairly gotten to 
work, there was a rustling noise back of 
him, and jumping to his feet, there was 
Luther, Farmer Frink's hired man, saunter- 
ing up. 

'^ What's th' matter with th' Old Pump?'' 
he asked, " a'ye goin' to mepd it?" 

And then Simon boldly made a resolve 
unto himself to end all this nonsense. 
" See here, Luther," he announced, squaring 
himself, and looking the man full in the 
eye, " I don't know as it's any business of 
yours what I do." 

" Without y're touchin' the Old Pump," 
said Luther, stolidly. "'Pears to me that 
don't exactly b'long to ye — eh ? " 

" Well, neither does it belong to you," 
flung back Simon, in a towering passion. 

" Th' road's free to all, I s'pose," ob- 
served Luther, looking down at his feet, 
which occupied a considerable portion of 
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the thoroughfare. " I ain't transgressin' 
nothin' nor nobody, I guess, by standin' 
here." 

"Well, stand there, then," said Simon 
shortly. " And let me alone, or it will be 
worse for you, I can tell you." 

" If he tries to get those papers away 
from me, I'll give him fits," he said to 
himself, going back to his work. "He 
won't dare to disturb me before he sees 
I've got something. And if I can't do 
anything better, at the least I'll yell that 
it's Miss Nancy's property, and given in 
trust to me, to hand her. But no danger; 
I can manage that Luther." 

And indeed, to any one who had a 
glimpse of the country boy's eyes and firm- 
set mouth as he bent over his work, it 
would speedily have been borne to his 
mind that Luther would have had the 
worst of it in the encounter. 
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Breathing very hard with excitement 
and curiosity, Luther stole near and leaned 
over the boy's shoulder as he worked, dash- 
ing away the dirt around the base of the 
Old Pump, and pawing vigorously at one 
of the boards, until the man's eyes pro- 
truded from their sockets, and he forgot 
all caution in his desire to see what it was 
that Simon was after. ' 

Suddenly, but not until after Simon had 
been obliged to use his jack-knife, which 
rather surprised him, as Betty had told him 
how all signs showed that the earth had 
been disturbed, the little square of wood at 
last yielded, and came out. 

" Gee-whittaker," exploded Luther, bend- 
ing closer. 

Quick as a flash Simon ran his hand in 
the hole, his fingers involuntarily clutching 
for the papers. Back and forth they 
pawed, this way and that, until every cor- 
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ner had been gone over. The hole was 
empty. 

Over went Simon in a heap, Luther still 
bending and staring. At last the boy 
spoke. " There's nothing there, Luther/' 
he said. "You've had your trouble for 
nothing." 

"What did you expect to git?" asked 
the man, planting his broad hands on his 
knees and peering into the hole. 

Then Simon got up and shook himself. 
^ How do you know I expected to get any- 
thing? When folks are so curious, they 
sometimes get a lesson." 

"Dinged if I didn't tell old Frink I didn't 
b'lieve there was anythin' in it," said Lu- 
ther, after satisfying himself that there 
really was nothing in the hole, and then 
standing up straight, "when he told me 
to conie here an' watch ye. An' I might 
have been abed an' asleep two hours ago." 
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He yawned, displaying a cave of a mouth 
that in the pale moonlight was dreadful. 

" See here, Luther, how did the old man 
get such an idea into his head, anyway, 
that I wanted to get anything out of the 
Pump?" cried Simon. "Ha! Ha! Ha!" 

" The old fool said he heerd you an' your 
sister talkin' it over as you was a-settin' 
on the stun wall, th' mornin' arter th' 
hunt. But I guess he dre'mt it — it's my 
idee he did," said Luther, crossly. " Well, 
now I'm goin' to bed." 

Quick as a flash Simon's mind flew back 
to the moment, when, tired of their run 
from the "ha'nted house," and also that he 
might acquaint her with the story of the 
hidden papers in the " Old Town Pump," 
Betty and he had rested a few moments on 
the stone wall bordering one side of Peter's 
Lane. 

" And to think I never once thought old 
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man Frink's meadow was the other side of 
that wall. But where could he have 
been ? " Simon scratched his head. " It 
beats me, when there wasn't a living thing 
in sight — but I s'pose he was in there be- 
hind his trees — must have been. Well, 
it's all over now, and there aren't any 
papers to give Miss Nancy. Dear, dear! 
We must tell her now all about it, 'cause I 
know he meant to leave 'em there, just as 
true as this world" 

The day of the hunt Jacob Pike had 
fallen ill of what seemed to be a queer sort 
sort of sickness, since he didn't employ 
a doctor, and all that people knew about 
it was that everybody was refused ad- 
mittance at his house when they called to 
see him. 

"Guess he's chop-fallen to have made 
himself quite so conspikyous, a meddlin' 
with Miss Nancy's brother," said one or 
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two. "Well, she'll give him a piece of 
her mind when he gets well. Jingo! if 
she don't!" 

When Mr. Pike did emerge from his 
temporary seclusion, he wore a green 
patch over his eye. "Got a sore eye," he 
explained, without waiting to be asked. 
" Been inflamed for quite a spell now, and 
I came near havin' erry-sipelus." 

If any one had been present at his daily 
dressing, before Mr. Pike fixed himself for 
the gaze of the town, they would have seen 
the eye of that interesting individual pre- 
senting just such an appearance as an optic 
does after it has suddenly met a sturdy 
fist. "For mercy's sakes, Jake," his wife 
said, on one of these interesting occasions, 
"I d'no's the black'U ever wear off." 

It was a little over two weeks since 
Miss Nancy's accident. Betty and Simon 
had, hand-in-hand, crept up to her house 
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and told her their story. As he ended 
his, Simon stoutly declared his unbroken 
faith in Jim's word, and was sure something 
must have happened to prevent the placing 
of the papers in the " Old Town Pump." 

"I know so, too," said Betty, with tear- 
ful eyes and a sorry little heart, at the 
failure of all their plans for good. 

" Bless your dear souls for that faith in 
my poor Jim!" exclaimed Miss Nancy, in 
a broken voice. "Although it looks now 
as if he'd never come to prove himself 
true, yet it's a good deal that you two 
have seen and believed in him." She sud- 
denly seized Betty and kissed her round 
cheek. "Oh, child, whatever happens, 
believe in your brother." 

"Oh, I will— I do," cried Betty, cling- 
ing to Simon's sleeve. "And I'm always 
going to." 

"I was persuaded and influenced," 
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moaned Miss Nancy, standing quite 
straight again and folding her long fingers 
tightly together — how much they looked 
like Jim's now, thought the boy and girl 
who were staring at them — "and I al- 
lowed myself to believe certain things 
about my young brother. And I was 
severe with him, when I ought to have 
tried a different way, for he was proud, 
too; we both had the Harkness pride." 
She couldn't help it any more than 
she could help breathing, but her back 
involuntarily stiffened itself, and up went 
her head just like the old Squire's. "Aijd 
then something dreadful happened, or I 
thought it did" — she caught her breath — 
" those papers would have explained all, if 
I could only get them — and Jim ran off. 
Oh, God help me!" The tall, straight 
woman, with the proud face, sank helpless 
into a chair, while the tears ran down her 
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cheeks to fall between the long fingers that 
vainly endeavored to hold them back. 

"Oh, Miss Nancy — Miss Nancy!" cried 
Simon and Betty together, hanging over 
her. "Don't cry. We'll try the rest of 
our lives to find 'em and to find him. 
Don't cry." 

Directly after attending to this 
duty, Simon thought then that the time 
had arrived for him to recover his great- 
grandfather's musket, and to come to some 
sort of an understanding with Pete 
Gallinger. 

"Do you s'pose he's sold it?" gasped 
Betty, in terror, now for the first time 
allowing herself to think of it. 

" Nonsense ! " said Simon, yet his cheek 
paled. "He wouldn't dare — that would 
be stealing, Betty. No, he's only keeping 
dark to plague me. I'm going up there 
this very minute to get it." 
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"I'm going with you/' declared Betty. 

Simon gave an uneasy twitch. "No, 
you better not — you're a girl, you know" 

"I can't help it if I am a girl," said 
Betty stoutly. " Haven't we been to- 
gether in all this ? And I want to see it 
through." 

"Betty, you're a brick, sure and true," 
said Simon, with a glowing face; "but 
can't you see if you go with me, Pete will 
say I'm afraid, and brought my sister 
with me. Can't you see, Betty?" 

"Yes," said Betty reluctantly. They 
were now outside of Miss Nancy's house, 
on their way home, when this new duty 
presented itself to them. " I do see. 
You must go alone, Simon." 

"And after this, why — ^you shall be in 
everything I do," cried Simon affection- 
ately. "Any other girl but you would 
have teased when they'd ought to have 
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had sense. I like you better'n any boy I 
know," he added graciously, with which 
Betty had to be content with the fate that 
had denied her the right to call herself 
Simon's brother. 

Mrs. Gallinger, Pete's mother*, came to 
the door in answer to Simon's knock. 

"Please tell Pete I want to see him." 

"Won't you come in?" 

"No, thank you, I'll wait out here." 
Simon dug the toe of his stout boot back 
and forth on the gravel walk and grinned 
to himself as he waited. Cautiously a 
window over his head was raised. "What 
do you want?" asked Pete. 

" Oh, how d'ye do," said Simon pleasantly. 
"Say, I want to see you, Pete. And you 
might as well bring down my great- 
grandfather's musket with you." 

"I haven't got it," said Pete. 

" Haven t got it?'' repeated Simon, 
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turning quite white, and staring up at him. 

"No, if I had, I'd have given it up before." 

" Where is it ? " 

Pete hesitated. But on the question 
being repeated, he knew he must hasten, 
or the story would reach his father's ears, 
and then — well, he preferred to reply. 
" A boy got it away from me the night of 
the hunt," he said hastily. "I didn't have 
it but a 'tarnal short time," he added, in 
an injured way. 

"If you don't tell me every single bit 
about it," cried Simon, in a loud tone, 
" I'll let everybody in Haytown know all 
about it." 

" Sh-sh ! " cried Pete, in mortal terror, 
and hanging out of the window, " father'll 
hear you. "I'll tell you, Simon, I'll tell 
you. Just as lieves as not. It was El' 
Pike- got it away from me," he snarled, 
" 'n I haven't seen it since." 



i 
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"Er Pike!" exclaimed Simon, in dis- 
may. "Did he know 'twas my Great- 
grandfather Perkins's gun ? " 

"No, he didnt/' answered Pete; "there 
wasn't no time to tell him." 

"Well, you come down here," said 
Simon in wrath, yet knowing there was no 
time to lose if he wanted to get the musket 
out of the Pike household, "and I'll settle 
with you. Hurry up, now." 

"I won't," said Pete flatly, preparing 
to shut the window. 

" You better," said Simon, " else I'll go 
and ask your father to settle with you." 

Pete's head disappeared suddenly from 
view, and after waiting the proper length 
of time, Simon saw him emerge from the 
woodshed door, and heard him say to his 
mother, " Oh, I'm only going down town a 
little while." 

^* There, now," said Simon, wrathfully 
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pouncing on him, " I'll give you something 
to let you know enough to keep your 
hands off from my things after this." 

^^ Let's get away from the house/' whis- 
pered Pete, glancing at the windows in a 
terrified way. So Simon, not loosening his 
hold, scuffled along by his side through the 
pasture, to the edge of the wood. 

" Now, sir," said Simon, when at last 
they stopped, " I'm going to lick you, Pete 
Gallinger, and you know it ; " and Pete, 
who saw that his blood was up, felt all 
hopes of holding his own ooze out of each 
separate finger. 

"I know it," he said sullenly. 

" Come on, then." 

Pete lifted his arms in a miserable way. 

Suddenly Simon's brawn and muscles 
gave way. It was as if the stranger — 
now known as Jim — stood on the side of 
Pete, and said, "^My boy, take my advice. 
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Don't retaliate. Half of my troubles have 
come because I've wanted to pay folks up. 
Find some better way." 

Pete, instead of the whacking blow he 
was looking for, saw Simon beating the 
air perplexedly. 

"It's a sin and a shame," he was cry- 
ing ; "but I've got to let you off." 

Pete's eyes opened wide. There was no 
doubt of Simon's aching to fight, nor any 
doubt of his perfect equipment for a battle. 
What, then, was the matter? Pete stared 
and starfed, only half believing the words 
that his adversary was saying — 

" You're too mean to let alone, Pete 
Gallinger ; but I'm not going to touch you." 

"You're going to tell father," cried Pete, 
in alarm. "Thunder and lightning. Si 
Sampson, I'd d'ruther you licked me a 
thousand times, than to have him know I 
took the parson's gun," 
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"What do you take me for," cried 
Simon, back at him. " I ain't mean, and 
that you know, Pete Gallinger. I'm going 
to let you go; that's all — without any lick- 
ing." Yet he gave a sigh of regret. 

"Let me go without any licking^ when 
you've got a chance^' repeated Pete in 
amazement. 

" Yes." 

"What for?" 

"Never mind. You won't get your 
licking, that's enough for you to know," 
said Simon, turning on his heel. 

Pete sat right down on an old tree 
stump. "I guess he's got religion," he 
said. 

Then Simon marched into Jacob Pike's 
house on his way home, and brought away 
his great-grandfather's musket and powder- 
horn; and, meeting Betty by the gate, 
they both hurried in and told the parson 
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and his wife the whole story from begin- 
ning to end. 

"'Twas a bad promise/' sobbed Betty, at 
the conclusion, and mournfully twisting 
her hands. "And if I'd only told you, 
Miss Nancy's brother would now be at 
home . Oh, dear — dear ! ' ' 

"A bad promise is better broken than 
kept," said Father Sampson sententiously. 

" And I think the Lord knew best when 
he set fathers and mothers over children, 
and that they better not have secrets from 
them," added Mother Sampson, with a 
wise nod. 

"I think so, too," said Simon. "And I 
ought to have run and told as soon as I 
could get away. But I didn't know," and 
he pulled his red locks in perplexity. 

"That's just it; you didnt know," said 
Mrs. Sampson quickly, "and so you ought 
to have brought it to your pa and to me. 
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That's what fathers and mothers are for, I 
take it, because they are supposed to know 
a little more than their children." 

"Oh, dear me, now I see it all plain 
enough," said Betty, with another sob. 

"It's a good rule to go by — tell father 
and mother everything," said Pa.rson Samp- 
son kindly; "and I make sure, Mother," 
looking at his wife, " that these children of 
ours," now turning to them with an affec- 
tionate smile, "will never be mistaken 
again, and make such a blunder." 

For answer Simon precipitated himself 
into his mother's lap, while Betty flung 
herself into her father's arms. Israel and 
Isaac and Sarah coming up at the commo- 
tion, there was a jealous scramble for best 
places until the parson rushed off to attack 
his next Sunday's sermon. 

And the village townspeople now began 
to settle into their accustomed ruts, having 
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the mysterious affair to fall back upon as 
an inexhaustible topic evenings around the 
barrels and boxes at Deacon Higgins' store, 
or in their chimney-comer visits with each 
other. 

One day the Deacon, who was also post- 
master, came to the door of his store and 
shook a big envelope at Simon, whom he 
called back. 

"I s'pose its some old begging letter to 
Pa," he grumbled going back, and shifting 
his bundles of sugar and baking powder 
and sapolio to the other arm. "Here, 
pitch it over, Mr. Higgins," he cried at the 
foot of the steps. 

"It's for you, this time," said the post- 
master Higgins, tossing him the envelope. 

"For me!" Simon caught the envelope 
deftly, longing to deposit his bundles 
and himself on the steps for a reading of 
his letter, but thought better of it, as he 
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remembered his mother's haste for the 
articles, and set out on a dead run for the 
parsonage . 

When there he slammed the things down 
on the table, and tore open his letter. 

"Oh, goodness me, Simon," exclaimed 
his mother, "what a tornado yon are. Do ' 
shut the door." 

"I've got a letter," cried Simon, running 
back to kick the door shut as he spoke, and 
pulling out the letter on the way. 

^•You've got a letter! " cried Mrs. Samp- 
son, holding both hands up. 

"Oh jiminy! it's from Miss Nancy's 
brother," exclaimed Simon, his eyes sticking 
out as he opened the sheet and saw the name. 

" Simon Sampson, you don't say you've 
got a letter from Miss Nancy's brother," 
cried his mother, running to him and 
shaking his sleeve. "The Lord be praised, 
Oh, Where's Betty?" 
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"Yes, Where's Betty?" yelled Simon, 
quivering with excitement. "I won't 
read it till I get her." 

"Oh, she's over to Mary Ellen's," 
said Mrs. Sampson. "I remember now. 
You'll have to read it, Simon," peering 
over his shoulder. 

"• I never saw anything like girls," said 
Simon, in vexation, the letter shaking in 
his fingers, " always off by themselves 
when you want 'em." 

'' Why, she's helping Mary Ellen to get 
ready for the company to-morrow night, 
you know. It would be a pity if Betty 
didn't do what she could, the second time 
Mrs. Betts tries at it. And Eben coming 
home a-purpose 'cause Thanksgiving was 
no good. I guess you better read your 
letter now, Simon." 

"Mother," said Simon, though every 
finger itched to fly at the letter, "if you 
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don't care, I'd rather wait till Betty 
comes — it's mean, after all she's suffered 
worrying over Jim, and thinking if she'd 
told yon and father he'd be home now — 
for me to get the first reading of this." 

"Well, you're right," said Mrs. Samp- 
son, with a keen glance at his flushed face, 
^^so put it on the shelf, Simon. She'll be 
in to dinner." 

But instead, Michael came over with a 
note from Mrs. Betts, saying the girls 
were not half through with their prepara- 
tions, and might Betty stay over and finish 
the day. 

" No ! " roared Simon, in disappoint- 
ment, as Mrs. Sampson read the note 
aloud. "No — no — no — not a bit of it! 
Mother, tell Mike you must have her 
home." 

"That's just it, Michael," said Mrs. 
Sampson, smiling at him. "I won't stop 
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to write a note ; you say I want Betty 
now — p'raps she can run over back again 
after dinner." 

So Michael ran off home, and, notwith- 
standing that Mrs. Betts had heard enough 
from her pastor and his wife to allay the 
fears of her daughter and her hired man 
as to the ^' ha'nted house " and the " old 
woman and the black cat/' still he took 
the long road through choice, and after a 
while rushed into the Betts' keeping room, 
where the girls were hanging up evergreens, 
and bawled out, " I guess somethin's to 
pay over to th' parsonage — an' they want 
you quick !" 

Betty jumped down from the step lad- 
der, where she was just taking a wreath 
from Mary Ellen, and dropped the ham- 
mer and nails. 

" 0, dear ! " she wailed, hurrying on her 
overshoes, " it must be Simon — 0, dear!" 
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"No; he screamed for you to come/' 
said Michael. 

"Well, then it's Israel, or Isaac, or 
Sarah," wailed Betty, dashing out of the 
door like a whirlwind. 

"I'm going, too," and Mary Ellen 
turned her back on evergreen trimmings 
and wreaths and everything else connected 
with the company, and tore madly after 
Betty. 

"I declare, I b'lieve this comp'ny is goin' 
to end like the t'other one," observed Mrs. 
Betts, coming in after hearing Michael's 
account. "Mercy me! what a looking 
place ! Now what do you 'spose could 'a 
happened over to th' minister's ?" 

Poor Mary Ellen was again doomed 
to disappointment in hearing the secret; 
for, on arriving at the parsonage, close be- 
hind Betty, she was obliged to go upstairs 
into her friend's room and shut the door, 
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to be sure that she did not hear any of the 
wonderful letter that Mrs. Sampson de- 
cided must be kept in confidence. 

So there Mary Ellen sat on Betty's 
chintz-covered shoe-box and kicked her 
heels against it, wondering if she was ever 
to hear any secrets, plenty of which 
seemed to be buzzing around her. 

The three pairs of eyes over the letter 

as Simon held it in the middle of the old 

kitchen, made this out: 

"Deab Fellow : 

I should have written this before, but I've been 
sick, and out of my head." 

Betty gave a dreadful shudder, and her 
mother held on to her, while they read on. 

"Pm afraid you won't believe me, because you 
didn't find the papers in the Old Town Pump." 

"We did — we did believe him!" cried 
Simon. Betty was beyond words. 

" Never mind ; read on," said their mother . 
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"This was the reason. I thought I better 
change my mind, and make tracks out of Haytown 
pretty soon, and so I started as soon as you'd 
gone. To tell you the truth, I was sorry I'd asked 
you children not to tell of me, for it is one of the 
causes of my trouble that I had secrets from my 
father." 

The parson's wife turned and looked 
first into Simon's flushed face, and then at 
Betty's. " That's better 'n a sermon from 
your pa/' she observed. "Now, let's see 
what else he says." 

*-And I thought that the longer I stayed in 
that house, I was making it harder for you and 
your sister. So out I went, and on my way to the 
Old Pump, just this side of the turnpike — I mean 
on Potter's Lane — you see I know the places in 
Haytown pretty well — my poor luck brought me 
face to face with Jacob Pike. Never mind how 
I came to know him, and I won't teach you a les- 
son laying up grudges against anyone who harms 
you. Enough to say, I didn't want to meet him, 
for I wanted to forget him, and leave him alone. 
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while I got those papers safely into the Town 
Pump, and then shake the dust of the town off 
my feet. The first thing I knew he up with that 
ever-ready stick of his, and if I hadn't dodged 
pretty quick, it would have gone ill with me. 

** ' I know you, Jake Pike,^ I cried. " You are 
the one you always were, to do mischief and 
get some one else to bear the blame : you scared 
Nancy's horse.' And then I up and told him who 
I was. And the first thing I knew, he struck out 
at me again, and laid me flat." 

"Oh! oh! oh !" groaned all three. 

" And then, of course, without wanting to harm 
him, Pd got to whip him, else he'd got the best of 
me. So at it I went, out there in the road. The 
end of a long story is, I gave him a black eye.' — 

"0, mother! Mr. Pike's green shade ! " 
exclaimed Betty. 

"The scoundrel !'* cried Simon, through 
set teeth. 

Mrs. Sampson said nothing, but her eyes 
flashed. 

"And then I got hold of his old knotted stick, 
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and I first showed it to him to let him see that I 
could have broken his head for him, and then I 

threw it as far as I could into the meadows, and 

then I had to run for my life, for I heard the 

scouting party coming." 

"0, the poor man!" breathed the par- 
son's wife pitifully. 

*^And then I had to think how best to elude them; 
and it was too late to dare to venture to the Old 
Pump. So 1 wandered off, never mind where, and 
then I found that in the scrimmage with Jake 
Pike, I must have lost my packet of papers. 
So then, that, and the trouble I'd had in being 
hunted like a criminal, besides the blow from 
Pike, laid me flat ; but some fishermen found me 
off my base, and took me home to their hut, and 
nursed me well. And now I'm off to the land's 
end. Just ask Nancy Harkness to make Jacob 
Pike give her up those papers. And may the Lord 
bless her, and make you and that sister of yours 
a good man and a good woman, is my best wish. 
Gratefully yours. 

One Whom You Befriended." 



CHAPTER XI. 

WHAT THE OLD CLOCK SAID. 

A ND one day there was a meeting in 
^^ the church, and it wasn't Sunday 
either! And Parson Sampson read the 
packet of papers clear through from be- 
ginning to end ; some of them being dated 
a good ten years back. And Miss Nancy 
propped up with cushions in the square 
family pew, heaved a sigh of content at 
the close. 

"Now," she said to herself, as the towns- 
people gathered around her with good 
words for Jim, and affection for herself, 
"I can die in peace, since his name is 
cleared of so much that has been hanging 
over it. Dear Jim ! Living or dead now, the 
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town knows he wasn't so much of a sinner, 
as he was sinned against." 

And it was all about Jacob Pike, too: 
how he had put the son of the 'Squire up to 
evil ways, at the last persuading him to run 
away with his father's money which was 
to be equally divided with young Pike, who 
was to go with Jim to make their fortunes. 
But when the money was halved, and the 
two boys ready to start, Jacob Pike had 
mocked and defied Jim, declaring that he 
never intended to start a foot from the 
town ; and if he said one word that even so 
much as hinted that Jacob Pike had any- 
thing to do with any money of Jim's or 
the old 'Squire's he'd have him arrested on 
the spot, and run into jail. 

" Who d'ye spose will believe you, Jim," 
added Jacob snapping his fingers in the 
other's face and laughing scornfully, " 'long- 
side of me, when they don't know anything 
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bad of me and they don't know anything 
good of yon — hey?" which Jim knew was 
only too tnie. All Hay town knew of his 
repeated disobedience toward the 'Squire 
and Miss Nancy — who, since the death of the 
mother, when Jim was seven years old, had 
taken her place, supposing she was bringing 
up the boy rightly. 

Jim, although he didn't know it, had 
many secret sympathizers in women who 
cuddled their children, and winked at the 
boyish scrapes of their sons, feeling certain 
of their loyalty to home and to mother 
when the pinch came. But these tender 
hearted house-mothers never dared to voice 
such sentiments which might have been 
considered treason to Miss Nancy, and to 
the oracle of the town, the old 'Squire. 
And, when a half dozen years later, the 
stern old man was gathered to his fathers, 
having never spoken his son's name since 
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that dreadful night when this news was 
brought him through the mail : " Am never 
coming home, will pay you back sometime the 
money I had to take . Jim . ' ' Then a clamor 
loud and strong was started in the town, 
and Jim's name was execrated far and 
wide as of one whose example was to be 
held up as a terror for all evil doers. And 
no one talked more strongly on the subject 
than Jacob Pike, now a rising young man 
with a tidy bank account and a good trade 
of carpenter, and a reputation for clever 
dealings in local politics, especially for 
speech making. 

And the worst of it was that Jim's 
money he was to pay back, never came to 
Hay town. No one knew, until the paper 
now yellow and soiled with much carrying 
about was read in church, how the boy 
had b^en beaten and robbed, and flung 
aside for dead; how every time he had 
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collected the money nearly up to the 
required sum, (for he made up his mind to 
repay the half given to Jacob Pike), he was 
deprived of it. Once it was by fire in his 
cheap boarding house, when he was dragged 
out of his bed, and despite his frantic endeav- 
ors to leap back into the flames for his hard- 
earned money, he was held and forcibly 
carried to a place of safety. 

When at last it was all made up, he 
determined to carry it and the journal he 
had written at various times that would 
clear his name, and give it to his sister by 
his own hand, without however, disclosing 
himself. And, knowing of old, her habit 
on the evening before Thanksgiving, he 
carried out his plan which was going well, 
until the advent on the scene of Jacob Pike 
and his knotted stick. 

Parson Sampson held up the roll of bank 
notes. 
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"Every cent is here/' he announced, "so 
Miss Nancy tells me, that was taken from 
the 'Squire's desk." 

" And the interest, too," said Miss Nancy 
in a steady voice, and the same old proud 
uplifting of her head. 

" And the interest," added the Parson, 
distinctly. 

There was a deep hush over the audience, 
and then an angry stir. The quiet man 
however found his feet. 

" I move," he said slowly, " that we 
form a Committee to first plan how to 
catch Jacob Pike and bring him back to his 
just deserts." 

"No!" Miss Nancy leaned forward 
away from her cushions. There was a red 
spot on either cheek bone where the flesh 

■ 

had shrunken away, and her eyes flamed 
with their old-time authority. She raised 
her long hand with its thin fingers. 
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" Listen to what Mr. Sampson has yet to 
read to you that Jim says on that point, and 
hear me, who have not long to live. As 
long as Jim is clear in your regard, we can 
well afford to leave Jacob Pike in his 
Maker's hands. You can sit down, Mr. 
Pierpont. Now Mr. Sampson," — she sank 
back and clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether. 

" I beg," read the Parson taking up 
Jim's last paper, "that nothing may be 
done to Jacob Pike by Avay of punishment. 
He will suffer enough before he gets to the 
end of life, — and besides I shouldn't 
have yielded to his influence." 

" Jake Pike was a good four years' older 

than Jim "muttered one good woman 

to another ; and she wiped away a tear or 
two at the memory of the handsome, im- 
pulsive lad, who sat between dignified Miss 
Nancy at one end of the family pew, and 
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the stiff old 'Squire at the other. 

Mr. Pierpont sat down and the meeting 
came to an end, and Miss Nancy was 
helped into her carriage, to turn and give 
a lingering look at the old church as if 
bidding it good bye forever. 

It was the evening before May Day, and 
Betty Sampson stood before the same kit- 
chen window with its little panes, that she 
had looked through the night before Thanks- 
giving. But she wasn't grumbling now, 
and the old clock, if intelligently interpreted, 
might have been heard to tick: " We-al-ways- 
ap-pr ve-of -her-no w . ' ' 

She was looking up at the stars over- 
head with eyes out of which the tears were 
dropping. She knew now that Miss 
Nancy was surely going to the home above, 

and that her sorrowing heart would soon 
be at rest 

The girls in the village had no thought 
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for the usual May Day baskets; not one 
had been hung. Only a large white one 
had been made for Miss Nancy by loving 
fingers, and filled with the choicest of the 
wood-treasures that she dearly loved, and 
all were growing. 

" She'll like that best," whispered Betty 
sorrowfully, "and she can see it grow — 
until "; — she paused, and then added with 
a sob, " pretty soon she'll be where the 
flowers are always growing." 

" Betty," said a voice from the center of 
the big old kitchen, just where it had 
struck her ear before. The cat rushed 
out and gave a puff-spit just as it did 
before. Only Betty didn't do the same 
thing she did before. She turned and ran 
to meet the same man, tall and straight 
with piercing eyes and long slender hands. 
And yet how different his face ! 

" Tell me, is my sister going to die ? " 
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" Yes, she is/' said Betty, standing now 
quite still in front of him, and clasping her 
hands together. 

^^ You never told a lie, — I believe you," 
said Jim, brokenly, " Betty, I saw this to- 
day." He shook out the newspaper he 
took from his pocket, ^' ' Come home, Jim, 
to your sister Nancy, who is dying,' — 
Betty, would you go to her, if you were I ? 
I'm not worthy. She may take me in out 
of pity; I couldn't stand that." 

"'I would go," said Betty, without mov- 
ing a muscle, and looking at him out of 
her clear brown eyes, "this very second. 
Oh, hurry!" 

And the old corner clock ticked "We- 
ap-pro ve-of -all-this . ' ' 

Then Simon coming in presently from his 
errand to the store, found Betty still 
standing in the middle of the kitchen. 

"Goodness me, Betty," he exclaimed 
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with a keen glance at her, '' you look as if 
you'd found Jim — " 

" I have," said Betty with shining eyes, 
"and he's over at Miss Nancy's by this 
time." 

"Gee-whickins!" cried Simon, dropping 
his bundles here, there, and everywhere. 

"Simon," cried Betty, her sorry little 
heart dropping as quickly all its burdens, 
and rushing at him in a glad burst of, " oh, 
just think how good God is — Miss Nancy 
has got her brother — safe now — and she'll 
— get well." 

"Well, don't choke a fellow to death," 
cried Simon, just exactly as excited as she, 
as they spun around the kitchen, Betty con- 
vulsively clinging with both arms around 
his neck. 

Mrs. Sampson came in from spending an 
hour around the corner with Miss Lucinda 
Willow and found them so, whereupon 
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Betty deserted her brother's neck and 
threw herself upon her mother, with wild 
little cries, in which Simon immediately 
joined, till there was a regular babel. 

^'I can't make head nor tail of it all," 
said Mrs. Sampson much perplexed, " now 
one of you stop, and let the other one tell 
it." 

"Betty must, then," said Simon, swal- 
lowing a lump in his throat, and aching 
for the first word, "'cause it b'longs to 
her," — 

"He's here," announced Betty, with 
sparkling eyes, and contenting herself with 
the shortest of sentences to look at her 
mother, and drawing off. 

"Who, your pa? Why, he won't be 
home this hour," said Mrs. Sampson, look- 
ing at the clock. 

" Oh, no, no, no ! " screamed Betty, 
" don't you understand, mother?" But she 
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never had the comfort of telling after all ; 
for the door flew open suddenly, and a 
group of excited townspeople came hurry- 
ing in with the wonderful news, that they 
had run every step of the way to bring to 
the parsonage. 

And after that, Haytown gave itself up 
to joy. Business was put one side, and 
spring cleaning and dressmaking had the 
go-by for a while, and everybody's interest 
centered in the big white house with the 
pillars in front over which the shadow of 
coming death had fallen. And it was May 
Day and the earth bloomed afresh, and the 
sun shone, and the little birds trilled ; and 
Miss Nancy's big white basket was sent in, 
every bud and blossom in tremulous delight, 
and sweet with their woodsy freshness. 
And Betty and Mary Ellen and all the rest 
of the girls, and Simon and Eben and all 
the boys, Pete Gallinger being the most 
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hilarious, met together down by the Old 
Town Pump to consult how best to celebrate 
and to work off their joy. 

For to crown it all, word had come that 
Miss Nancy was sitting up and that she 
had called for her best cap with the pink 
ribbon ! 

"What can we do to celebrate?" cried 
the bunch of girls in one burst. ^^Now 
you boys just keep still and let us talk." 

" You will anyway," said Simon, "so we 
might as well let you. Go ahead, and 
shove on." 

" Shoh, — they can't think; haven't an 
idea in their heads," said Pete Gallinger, 
derisively as the girls huddled together, all 
talking at once. 

"You let 'em alone," said Eben Betts 
wisely ; "there's lots o' sense in 'em after 
all." 

"I s'pose there's no harm in our consult- 
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ing together/' said Simon over to the girls, 
"if your high mightinesses say the word, 
we'll try over on this side of the road." 

"You may if you have a mind to, I sh'd 
think," said Mary Ellen Betts coolly, "but 
what good'll it do; you are nothing at 
thinking up things." 

"Ain't we?" cried back the boys. "Just 
try us and see." 

"Well, do try, then," shouted all the 
girls. Then they turned back to their buzz- 
buzz over their own plans. 

"Eureka!" came in a peal from across 
the yard. "We've got it — we've got it." 
Then they all swarmed over like a colony 
of bees, only considerably larger. 

"I wouldn't give a cent for your old 
idea," began Mary Ellen with a burst of 
scorn. "Girls, don't let's listen to it," 
and she turned a pair of cold shoulders on 
the whole crew. 
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"That's not fair/' said the other girls, 
"when we told them we were willing they 
should try. Go ahead, boys, but of 
course you know it won't amount to any- 
thing," added one, quite patronizingly. 

"Simon thought it out," cried Pete, slap- 
ping his knee in great delight, and turning 
a somersault in the middle of the road to 
come up bright and shining. "Gret up. Si, 
and stand on the old pump and give it to 
those conceited girls." 

"We don't have any names called here," 
said Simon while the rest of the boys 
screamed out, "Yes, get up. Si," and some 
tried to swing him up to the desired posi- 
tion. "Well, they're such a lot of ninnies 
to think they know everything," said Pete 
grinning over at the bunch of girls. "Won't 
this take them down though?" he said to 
the next boy. 

"What I've got to say is very short," 
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answered Simon, balancing himself in his 
elevated position. "Ladies and gentlemen, 
and fellow citizens of Hay town — " 

"Hurry along/' yelled Pete, "there's folks 
coming down the road." 

"We shall be very glad to see them," 
said Simon, trying to turn to bestow a 
cordial bow to the approaching team. 

"And the folks in the store are all look- 
ing," screamed the girls. "Do hurry if you 
have anything to say, Simon Sampson " 

"Why," cried Simon, waving both arms 
in his best declamatory style, "shouldn't 
we do things up today in the most appro- 
priate manner? Say?" 

He gave a final wave, spreading his arms 
to their extent, and emitted a sharp scream. 

*^That wasn't exactly like an eagle," he 
said, "but it's meant to represent that noble 
bird." 

The girls stuffed their fingers in their 
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ears. "Hurry along, Si/' cried the boys, 
"or we'll pull you down, and tell our- 
selves." 

"I was just about to say," went on Simon 
pei'fectly unmoved, "that as this Old Town 
Pump/' he stamped on it with an emphatic 
foot, "one of the glorious institutions of our 
fathers' planting — " 

"Get along," said the boys, prodding his 
legs and feet. 

" — has been so instrumental and conspic- 
uous in the whole affair that has been 
enacted in our town and whose re- 
sults—" 

"Shove on," screamed the boys. 

" — are so happy on this May Day, it is 
eminently proper that we show proper 
respect to it and have our celebration just 
here." 

"Is that all?" cried the girls, and "I told 
you so," from Mary Ellen Betts* 
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"In short, ladies and gentlemen and fel- 
low citizens of Hay town, I propose that we 
make a May pole of the Old Town Pump, 
and decorate it with ribbons and flowers 
and have our dance around it. That's 
all." He cleared the pump by a bound, 
nearly knocking Pete Gallinger over, and lan- 
ded neatly in the middle of the knot of boys. 

''Oh — oh — oh!" cried the girls, skip- 
ping and clapping their hands. "Why 
didn't we think of it? Oh— oh!" 

"We should have, if we hadn't been 
stopped to listen to them," said Mary Ellen 
Betts. 

"No, we shouldn't," said another girl, 
generously ; "never in all this world." 

"And when we're beaten, we better say 
so," said Betty Sampson. "Girls, let's run 
over and tell them it's too perfectly splendid 
for anything. And then, oh, hurry to get 
things ready!" 
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So the girls took hold of hands and 
scampered across the road, and bestowed 
their laudations till every boy's soul was 
satisfied, and then off they all flew together 
for the decorations. 

Meantime, other people, too, were busy. 
Whether the "folks in the store" or the 
"folks in the team" heard through the 
uproar, or that convenient little bird that 
always gets the credit of telling things, let 
it out, never mind Pretty soon two men 
were seen to emerge from Deacon Higgins' 
place of business, with brooms and feather 
dusters. And they swept, and shook the 
feathers over and around that Old Town 
Pump. Then they went back. 

And out of the Deacon's house next 
door, and meeting the men in the road, came 
two groups of women ; and they had rolls 
of ribbons in their hands, and bright col- 
ored cheese cloths and scissors, and a paper 
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of pins, without which no woman can 
properly set about a job. And when they 
retreated, it was backwards, with empty 
hands, (except those of the women who 
carried the scissors uplifted), and every 
woman said, "0 my!" over and over. 

And when the girls came running back 
with all the bright bits they could find, 
and the boys with them dragging branches 
of green stuff and armfuls of whatever the 
woods could yield as decorations for a May 
pole — lo and behold ! there stood the Old 
Town Pump decked in gala attire, with 
brilliant streamers fluttering to the breeze ! 

After that it was high holiday! 
Then some one ran to tell Miss Nancy. 
And she declared she should be lifted into 
the carriage by Jim and he should drive 
her down to see the May-pole dance. 

Then the townspeople ran here and there 
to spread the news, and the biggest crowd 
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that Hay town had ever seen got together. 
And Miss Nancy's carriage was a bower of 
bloom and green sprays, and Major was 
taken out from the shafts and led into 
the Deacon's barn ; and the Deacon himself 
and three others as determined, kept off the 
younger men, declaring this was their 
opportunity, and they pulled the carriage 
around and around the Old Town Pump, 
and Miss Nancy with her thin face lighted 
up by happy eyes, and one hand tightly 
clasped in her brother s looked out from 
amongst her pillows and thanked God and 
her dear townspeople for it all. 

And every child in Haytown took turns 
in dancing around the Old Town Pump, 
around and around till they could dance no 
more. And then the night came slowly 
on, and the little stars came out, and softly 
beamed on it in its work-a-day dress again . 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

MARY ELLEN IS DETERMINED. 

IT was one of those new western towns 
not so long emancipated from the 
prairie as to lose the signs of its newness, 
while the corner lots held the real estate 
agents' signs in all their alluring freshness. 
There was the saloon of course, and the 
smart boarding house just across the way, 
and the corner grocery store, and the rows 
of cottages laid out with some attempt at an 
avenue. Two men stood in front of the 
saloon engaged in a conversation, giving 
evidence that the two held opposite opin- 
ions. Judging from the scraps of it heard 
by the chance passer-by, it was scarcely 
of the kind to be admitted within church 
circles. 
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At last with a final shake of his long, 
brown hand, the elder of the two, said con- 
vincingly, " You're a pretty mean fellow, 
Pickett, and just about suit these diggings ; 
I'm blamed if you don't go ahead of all of 
us. I couldn't do what you say you will. 

"And so I will," said Pickett, sullenly. 
He picked up a bit of wood from the ground, 
whipped out his pocket knife, and fell to 
whittling in a way that disclosed him to be 
of New England origin. 

" Small chance there be of getting you to 
do anything on the square," growled the 
tall man ; "and that I knew to begin with. 
'Pears to me that if all men are made of 
clay, you must have got fixed up with only 
the odds and ends that were left over. I 
ain't got no call to say anything to you, 
Jason Pickett; only this," he raised that 
long, brown hand of his, this time threaten- 
ingly, and shook it in the other man's face, 
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"if you ride that fast horse of your'n agin 
that girl that's trying to keep the wolf 
from the door, and she a-taking care of 
that mother of her'n and that brother 
a-dying as a fellow may say of consumption, 
(leastways with one foot in the grave, and 
the other all but), you're a mean dog, and 
you'll have to settle with me afterwards." 

Jason deliberately took a clean slice 
from the stick he held in his hand and 
then held it up to the light and squinted at 
it. "I ain't afraid of ycm, Pegley," he 
drawled slowly, "and as for settling with 
you afterwards, well," he drew a long 
breath, and glanced up with two evil eyes 
into the face above him, " we'll see about 
that," and he started quickly into the 
saloon and slammed the door after him. 

Pegley looked after him, every particle 
of color gone from his bronzed cheek ; then 
he shook his head and strode down the street. 
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A little house, the last one of the row 
running down the future avenue of Prairie 
town, the one where an attempt at a gar- 
den had been made before the poor door, 
was a different house from its neighbors, in 
that it showed clearly that its inmates be- 
lieved in cleanliness as a virtue ; for every 
window was spotlessly clean, and when the 
door stood ajar, a pretty interior showed 
that though poorly furnished, it was 
pleasing and homelike. A young man lay 
on a lounge in the corner of the front room 
pretending to read a book, though not a 
word did he see ; his whole mind being 
given to the conversation going on between 
his mother and his sister. 

"Mary Ellen," said the mother, "I don't 
see how you can ever do it in all this world ; 
think of it, it is forty-five miles so they say, 
forty-five long and dreary miles. How do 
you suppose you could get in ahead of all 
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those men who have trained horses, and 
who are ready to do anything to get there 
first. Beside, Mary Ellen, I can't bear to 
think of your riding with them. We 
may be poor, but we haven't come to that 
yet. Give it up, do, and we will try and get 
along as we are." 

Mary Ellen tried to put up her hand 
warningly, but the widow rushed on in 
desperation. "We have always had every- 
thing so different," she moaned ; and then 
she sprang to her feet and began to walk 
nervously up and down the room. "Oh, 
dear! seems to me if we could ever get 
home again — ," 

"Mother ! " exclaimed Mary Ellen, warn- 
ingly, and she glanced quickly over to the 
corner that held the lounge and its occu- 
pant. 

The widow seemed past all reason, "And 
now here we are stranded off in this wild 
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country/' she went on, "and you with this 
strange idea of trying to get one of those 
government lands. The government!" 
exclaimed the poor woman scornfully, 
"What does the government care for all of 
its poor, homeless and suffering ones. Oh, 
I wish you had never heard of the lands 
being given away tomorrow. It's not too 
late to give it up now. Mary Ellen, do 
say you won't go!" She turned on her 
daughter and faced her fiercely; but the 
young man over in the corner answered 
before his sister had a chance. 

"And I say that I wish I was dead," he 
muttered hoarsely. "To lie here such a 
hulk and just be a burden to you. Mary 
Ellen, it's no use to try, you better do as 
mother says." He dashed down his book 
and flung out these words bitterly. 

Mary Ellen sprang to her feet and flew 
over to the lounge. It was a study to see 
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her face, so young and fair with its little 
fringe of soft fluffy hair around a brow that 
had scarcely escaped childhood. There was 
a drawn look about the mouth that looked 
as if the girl would be only too glad for a 
chance to give way to her grief, as girls in 
more fortunate circumstances can do. But 
instead, she laughed a little, low, tremulous 
laugh. "Nonsense!" she cried, "you two 
are so tragic and solemn that you make a 
great piece of work out of a simple little 
ride across the prairie. Do you suppose I 
care if no other girls go beside myself? 
Can anybody hurt me I should like to 
know, racing along on Mr. Pegley's Dick? 
Dear me!" and she laughed again, this 
time quite merrily. " I call it the most 
fortunate thing in the world that Mr. 
Pegley is willing to let me have him. 
Mother, just think ! " and the girl's eyes 
glowed, "of our having a piece of land all to 
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ourselves, to own as our very own ; and you 
know Mr. Pegley says he will put the house 
up for us and help us to get the lumber, so 
that it shall cost but very little. Then, 
mother, we have our home, and you know 
the climate is so much better over there, 
and Eben's lungs are sure to get well. Oh, 
Mother!" and the young girl clasped her 
hands, "I must go," she said with bated 
breath. 

Eben tried to sit up against the wall, but 
a fit of coughing seized him so that he gave 
it -up, and the next few moments were 
occupied by the other two in relieving him 
and quieting his excitement. 

And just then the door opened, and an 
old straw hat much torn at the brim and 
crooked of outline, was thrust in. Under 
it was Mr. Pegley's face. His greeting 
was short, and lacked the conventionalities 
of life. "It's the meanest kind of a 
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shame/' he exploded. "There, don't look 
so, Mis' Betts, I'll hold on to them swear 
words and won't let 'em out here — but that 
Pickett is a-going to try his horse agin Ma'y 
Ellen." 

The girl drew herself up to the extent of 
her tall, slight figure, and stood quite still. 

"There, you see it's no use," cried Mrs. 
Betts, bursting into tears, " if that man has 
concluded to do it, he'll get in and have 
first chance of the land, and if he, why not 
all the others like him." 

"Because the others ain't so oh, 

'xcuse me, I most forgot — a'int so mean 
as he," said Mr. Pegley. 

"I shall go," said Mary Ellen in a low 
voice, " though all the Jason Picketts in 
Christendom should ride against me." 

" Mary Ellen," interrupted Eben hoarsely, 
" you shall not go ! " He clenched his thin, 
white fingers and sat back panting. 
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" There, there!" said Mr. Pegley, fright- 
ened nearly out of his senses, '' I guess I 
wouldn't take on so. You let the women 
folks be, Eben ; they know a sight mor'n we 
do, and they're bound to have their own 
way anyway." 

"That's right, Mr. Pegley," said Mary 
Ellen, beginning to laugh again, and run- 
ning up to him she took hold of his hard, 
horny hand and fondled it, just as a girl 
might that of her father. 

"'Sho now!" said Mr. Pegley, beaming 
down at her while a tear worked its way 
into his clear, blue eye. "You'll always 
get your way with me. May Ellen. I 
declare you look more like my little Rosy 
every day," and he drew the back of his 
hand across his face. 

"There now," cried Mary Ellen joyfully, 
"everybody's happy and sensible again; 
now I'm going to practice Billy on a five- 
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mile dash," and she sprang out of the room 
before anybody could interpose a word, 
sending back a peal of laughter as she 
went. But at the corner of the old house 
she stopped, and leaning up against the 
picket fence, she sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

That night in the Robin Brothers' saloon, 
Jason Pickett drank heavily, and he swore 
by all the powers in Prairie Town, and all 
outside of it, that he would be "in at the 
death" on the morrow and secure the best 
lands that the government had promised to 
those who weie first on the spot in the 
future Garden City. Drawn up in conver- 
sational array on the different barrels, boxes 
and benches in the saloon, were other resi- 
dents of the town, most of whom were to 
join the mad rush for building lots forty- 
five miles away. When they heard Jason's 
words, their eyes flashed, and many a glass 
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was set down and pipe withdrawn from 
the mouth to enable the owners to express 
themselves, and the walls of the saloon 
rang to angry argument, Jason seeming to 
be the only one on his side. At last the 
proprietor interfered. 

" Get out of this if you want a row, or 
keep the peace. We'll have no broken 
heads inside our walls," and he made the 
air blue by the expressions with which he 
enforced his commands. This had the 
effect of quieting the men, but they took it 
out in glaring at Jason Pickett, most of 
them finishing up by using Mr. Pegley's 
words, in which he, Mr. Pickett, was in- 
formed that there would be an opportunity 
for him to settle with them individually 
and collectively, if he did carry out his 
scheme of defeating the young girl so lately 
come among them, and who seemed to be 
the stay and comfort of her home, and the 
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only one to shield them from the curse of 
poverty and suffering in that hard, cruel 
world of the far West. 

It all ended just as anybody might sup- 
pose. Jason mounted his horse at the end 
of the evening, considerably more than half 
drunk, and sticking spurs into the fiery 
animal's sides> he dashed off toward his 
home, a ranch about two miles distant. 
The men watched him go, one and all 
wishing that he would break his neck be- 
fore the journey was over. "But there," 
said one tall cattle-man, "that don't happen 
out here ; such fellows as he live out their 
time; that is if they keep out of horse 
stealing. That's about it, isn't it, boys?" 

"There's one thing you might do," said 

one of the Robin brothers, "you could get 

hold of Pickett's creeter, and it's easy 

enough to fix him so he can't win no 

race. Why don't one of you do it?" 
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"See here, Robin," said another cattle- 
man, "we ain't quite so low as all that; 
there's got to be honor and justice out here 
among us; and I for one say that the man 
as does such a dastardly job, will hear from 
me " He put his finger on the trigger of 
his rifle as he spoke, and smiled meaningly. 

"Oh, come now, stranger," said the 
saloon keeper pleasantly, "there warn't no 
offense meant ; seems to me you get your 
back up pretty high for nothing." 

"When we're denouncing a mean thing 
in a man," said the cattleman slowly, "we 
don't expect to do a meaner; and I take it 
as an insult to point out such a piece of 
work to us, as you've been a-doing." 

"Well, I'll take it all back then," said 
the saloon keeper, laughing loudly. 

The district messenger service had not 
been put on in Prairie Town, so the boy 
hurrying along the street, and passing the 
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group of men staggering out of the saloon, 
could scarcely be called one of the emis- 
saries of that service ; but he held a large, 
square envelope in his hand, and continu- 
ing down the little gateway and rapped at 
the door of the house with the spotlessly 
clean windows and the pretty interior. 

'' Letter for you, Mis' Betts," he cried, as 
the door was opened, and thrusting it at 
her. 

The widow took it, and exclaimed, "Oh, 
how kind of you to bring it! " 

"I was a-coming," said the boy stolidly, 
"and Mr. Andrews asked me to." 

"Never mind," said Mrs. Betts with a 
smile, "I shall thank you just the same, 
for it was good of you to bring it. Here, 
Mary Ellen," going into the front room, 
where, as usual, Eben lay on the lounge^ 
and Mary Ellen sat sewing by the lamp on 
the table, "it's for you." 
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Down went the sewing from Mary Ellen's 
fingers and she seized the letter and kissed 
it twice before she tore open the envelope. 
"Mother, mother!" she screamed, jumping 
up and nearly annihilating that lady by 
throwing her arms suddenly around her. 
"It's from Betty, and she says, oh, she 
says, mother, that Simon and she are on 
the way here; and the letter's been delayed, 
and mother," here she again wound her 
arms tighter than ever around her mother's 
neck, "they'll both be here tomorrow ! " 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



MISS NANCY CALLS AT THE PARSON's. 



IT was a bright, beautiful morning in 
early spring. The voice of the house 
cleaner was abroad in the land, and every 
door and window in Haytown was open to 
the breeze that swept in the breath of the 
mayflower. 

No one was astir quite so early as Miss 
Nancy. Truly, if anyone could be said to 
renew her youth, she was that individual. 
A pink glow now rested on her cheek, and 
a perpetual light glowed in the kindly eyes, 
from which, she laughingly declared, 
she had cast spectacles forever. 

The old Harkness homestead, in its 
early regime, during the 'Squire's lifetime. 
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carrying the name of a dull and restricted 
place, as regarded youth and youthful re- 
ports and occupations, was now known all 
over the country-side as the cheeriest domi- 
cile to which anyone bearing a young heart 
in his breast might turn to at any time. 
As for Brother Jim, or Uncle Jim as the 
children called him — he seemed to be pre- 
paring dbS the paterfamilias of an orphan asy- 
lum, so decidedly did he adopt the childish 
population of the town; especially giving 
the warmest corner of his heart to the 
boys and their boyish trials and joys. 

Surely the cause of the children had 
blossomed out in Haytown promising a 
beautiful fruitage. They had an Histori- 
cal Society for their very own, started by 
Miss Nancy, and held every fortnight in 
her roomy old double parlor, where the 
grim portraits of the 'Squire and his ances- 
tors looked down from the walls on the 
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youthful and busy group beneath. And 
there was the Athletic Club for both boys 
and girls presided over by Uncle Jiin, who 
led a happy multitude of young folks into 
the woods and over the hills on their 
tramps, or who sailed the big Sandy Pond 
on the extremest edge of the town in the 
canoes and dories, that somehow or other 
began to be moored alongside the shore, or 
found sheltered in the pretty boat house that 
seemed to spring up by magic in one of the 
lovely bays of the Pond. 

The bank officials over in Benton knew 
quite well that the most of Miss Nancy's 
income was not piling up as usual to swell 
the principal ; and every time a check passed 
through their hands on its silent mission of 
good, they would nod wisely to themselves 
or to each other. " Here's a woman," the 
nod signified, " who means to be her own 
executor, and see the good of her money." 
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" 'Tisn't my money/' said Miss Nancy 
one day, when one of the village people, out 
of a full heart, thanked her for this shower 
of goodness. "It's Jim's as much as mine, 
only he won't have it in his name. Remem- 
ber that, once for all," and she lifted her 
head, looking more like the old 'Squire than 
for many a day ; '' my brother means to live 
for this town as much as I do. And see 
that every one else understands it in the 
same way." And the visitor carried away 
a vision of two flashing eyes that burnt the 
words distinctly into the mind. 

Haytown ! The name meant something 
now beside the cognomen of a pretty rural 
district; and people began to talk of the 
new school house that was to be, instead of 
the district school down at "th' Corners." 
And there was something hinted of im- 
provements on the church and even a 
whisper of an organ, with a thought of the 
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old melodeon departing to gladden the 
hearts of the settlement over at Cherry 
Hill, that hadn't any instrument at all for 
its Sunday worship. And there was less 
gossip at the sewing society over Mrs. 
Smith, or Miss Jones, and what they said 
did, and more talk on ways and means to 
beautify the town, and help forward the 
cause of religion and education. 

Even the Old Town Pump gathered a 
different crowd around it; and any one 
dropping down upon Hay town in these days 
would hear, may be, more discussions as to 
the best ways of the government of a town, 
or something perhaps that led up to good 
roads, or the setting out of trees on sandy 
thoroughfares, until the passer-by would 
(in his own mind at least) pronounce the 
entire community to be one great village 
improvement society. 

On this particular spring morning, so 
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sweet of the mayflower, and so sunny and 
breezy, the parson's wife, not looking a day 
older than when our story began, came to 
the kitchen doorway, and shook out the 
breakfast crumbs from the table-cloth. But 
Sarah running after her, and Israel and 
Isaac were not the little tots who were 
tucked into bed on that eventful evening 
on which this story opened. 

"Betty," said Mrs. Sampson looking over 
her shoulders, "I declare, old Red is back 
again." 

"Really, Mother?" cried Betty, shaking 
back the soft rings of brown hair from her 
forehead, and running up with eyes alight 
and a bright glow on her cheek. " Oh, you 
dear, blessed old fellow you ! " 

" Take care, child," warned her mother 
as if Betty were ten instead of seventeen, 
"you'll scare him off." 

" As if my blessed old Red was going to 
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be scared at me/' said Betty with a laugh. 
Nevertheless she tiptoed gently across the 
young grass, regarding anxiously the big 
robin who stood in a patch of the greenest 
grass, and cocked its eye at her. 

" I wish you could tell us," cried Betty, 
with both hands extended winningly, just 
as if she expected the robin to fly into 
them, '• what you've been about all winter 
in that dear, beautiful South. Wouldn't it 
be splendid. Mother, if birds could talk?" 

"I guess it's better as it is," said her 
Mother, with a final shake of the table- 
cloth, ^^and you ought to be hurrying 
along with your work. Lose an hour in 
the morning and you can't catch it if you 
chase it all day," and she disappeared in 
the kitchen. 

" That's so," laughed Betty, skipping 
over the flat floor stone, after tossing old 
Red a kiss from the tips of her pink JBngers, 
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— "Oh, dear me! I don't feel like working 
this morning one bit ; I just want to run 
and play out of doors, and see things grow 
and feel the sunshine." 

" Well, fly away at your work and get 
through, and then you'll enjoy your run 
out-doors all the better," said her mother. 

" It's perfectly awful," said Betty as she 
brought over to the window the big work 
basket and Sarah's dress to let down, 
" and I feel wicked to tell it. Ma, but I feel 
as if I'd like to be that bird and fly some- 
where. I'm sick to death of staying in one 
spot all the while." She lifted an ashamed 
little face and gazed anxiously to see how 
her mother took it. 

Mrs. Sampson regarded her gravely. 

" I never should think you'd be sick of 
your home, Betty," she said. 

" Oh, I'm not sick of my home, Ma," 
cried Betty in horror, dashing down the 
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things on the broad window-sill. " Don't 
ever think that; only I want to move and 
go somewhere, just for a little while." 

"You're nervous, Fm afraid," said her 
mother thoughtfully. '^You've been going 
too much lately to singing school, and 
you've sat up too late of nights. I'll stir 
you up some opedildoc, that'll straighten 
you out." 

" Opedildoc won't do me any good. Ma," 
said Betty wrinkling up her pretty face, 
"I'm — I'm — " 

"And I suppose you miss Mary Ellen, 
that's the truth of it," added Mrs. Samp- 
son. 

" Yes, I do," cried Betty honestly, and a 
whole wave of color swept over her face 
while she battled with the tears that seemed 
about to get the best of her. " Mother, 
she's been gone a year, and I shan't ever get 
used to being without her," 
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" ^Ever' is a long word." remarked Mrs. 
Sampson solemnly, " 'specially when it 
means flying against Providence." 

"Oh, dear — dear!" wailed Betty unable 
to keep the pent up feelings back any 
longer. " I must see Mary Ellen — I must, 
Ma!" 

"Sh, here comes Miss Nancy," said her 
mother sharply. There was just tiiiie for 
Betty to smother her woe and pick up 
Sarah's gown and fall to ripping the tuck, 
when Miss Nancy's green debeige shawl 
fluttered in the door way. 

"I always feel so peaceful and at rest 
when I get inside this door," she said, 
beaming at them. " Good morning to you 
both," and she drew up the big rocker and 
sat down. 

The parson's wife looked significantly at 
Betty. A deeper glow burned on the round 
cheek, and Betty's head went down lower. 
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"Dear, dear, dear!" exclaimed Miss 
Nancy, waving gently and forth in her 
chair, and not appearing to notice Betty, 
though she saw every bit of it all, "how 
many things there are to settle in this 
world, aren't there." 

" What's wrong now, Miss Nancy?" asked 
Mrs. Sampson, with all the alacrity of the 
parson's wife, accustomed to be called at 
short notice to such work. 

"Why, I've read my duty clear to a 
piece of work," said Miss Nancy slowly, 
with a meditative glance at an adventurous 
fly, the first of the season, poising himself 
on the ceiling. 

Mrs. Sampson saw him, too, and losing 
her religious instinct of parson's wife, in 
the housewifely one, she darted for her 
long floor cloth, dealt him a vigorous slap, 
and glanced around with victory in her 
eye, for more. 
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" If you don't kill the first ones, you're 
over-run all summer," she said. 

" That's so," acquiesced Miss Nancy ap- 
provingly. " Well, now p'raps Simon and 
Betty will help me out on this job I've set 
out for myself." 

" Oh, I'll help," cried Betty raising her 
head, all the sunniness back again, at the 
prospect of being of any use to dear Miss 
Nancy. " I shall be so glad to. What is 
it. Miss Nancy?" 

" It's a long story," said Miss Nancy. 
" You get your work again, Betty, dear, 
iand don't you stop whatever you want to 
do, Mrs. Sampson ; just let me tell it in my 
own way. Beside, I want to rest as much 
as anything. I've been hurrying some- 
what this morning," and she settled back 
restfully, and took off her bonnet and held 
it in her lap. 

So Mrs. Sampson went on as advised 
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with washing up the breakfast dishes, 
while Betty flew at Sarah's gown again ; and 
Miss Nancy began. 

"You see, it's quite a time now since 
Eben and Mrs. Betts and Mary Ellen went." 
Betty gave a great start and then fell 
to trembling. "Well, to begin with, I'm 
not quite satisfied with the result of 
that experiment of taking him out West." 

"Oh, Miss Nancy," blurts out Betty, 
flinging the long-suffering work aside. 

" There — there ! " said Miss Nancy sooth- 
ingly, with a little twinkling of sympathy 
in her gray eye. " You know I said it was 
to be a long story, Betty, so keep at your 
work. Well, now I don't regret the exper- 
iment of sending the Betts' off out West." 

" But just think of all your money wasted, 
if Eben doesn't get better," mourned Mrs. 
Sampson. 

" The money isn't the first thought," said 
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Miss Nancy cheerfully, "and it was the 
only thing to do after the doctor said, 
^ Go ' — And beside they all worried so 
when the Atchison bonds turned out so, 
and they lost their farm, that if they hadn't 
gone I don't know but what it would 
have killed Mrs. Betts and Mary Ellen, too, 
to have staid on here." 

Betty gave a shiver and ripped so nerv- 
ously that her scissors slipped and cut a 
little cat-a-comered piece out of one of the 
tucks. 

"Oh, it was the best thing to do," said 
Miss Nancy, more cheerily than ever, "and 
I never stall feel a grain sorry that I did 
it. Mary Ellen's keeping up a brave heart, 
and all her letters say that she thinks 
Eben's going to be better. But what 
troubles me is that 1 don't exactly know if 
they're as comfortable as they ought to be. 
And now they're in Prairie Town." 
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She shook a letter at them. Betty's 
fingers fairly itched to get hold of it. 
-Prairie Town I'' she faintly ejaculated, 
while the parson's wife set down the oat- 
meal dish to rest her hands on the rim of 
the dish-pan in amazement. 

"Yes — I'll read it to you." So Miss 
Nancy fished out her spectacles from the 
black silk bag at her side, adjusted them 
carefully and read : 

Deak, Deak Friexd : 

You will be somewhat surprised to know that 
we have moved a hundred miles further west to 
a new town called Prairie Town. This is because 
£ben coughed a good deal more lately,. and the 
doctor says the dampness from the river in the 
freshets we have in the early spring, will make 
him cough more. So we wanted to get away as 
soon as we could from Riverview, and we know a 
real nice man, a Mr. Pegley, who lives over in 
Prairie Town, and he gives us a house he owns, 
for almost nothing. He says its good payment 
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for us to go to live there, as it will help to build 
up the town, and raise the price of his othe r real 
estate. I don't know ; seems to me it's because 
he's so good. For he is just as nice as he can be. 
His folks, a good many of them live in Eiverview, 
and his old mother is our next door neighbor so 
we have seen a good deal of him; and he is 
awfully good to the old lady. 

Well, so we came here, and it is all just as he 
said. The house is real cunning and pleasant, and 
it is a new one, (in fact everything in the town is 
new for that matter), and there is a little plot in 
front, and Mr. Pegley has spaded ib all up so that 
Ma can have her flower-bed, and Eben is better 
already." 

" That's good/' breathed Mrs. Sampson 
thankfully, while Betty took the first long 
breath she had indulged in since the letter 
began. 

"The rest of the letter isn't any account 
as far as reading it is 'concerned; it's 
mostly Mary Ellen thanking me, as she 
does, over and over for what Jim and I 
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have done for her. Well, now part of ray 
long story is done." She gave a brisk nod 
over to the parson's wife. " Mrs. Sampson, 
I'm thinking of taking a journey," she said 
concisely. 

"You — oh, the land!" cried Mrs. Samp- 
son, astonished out of her manners. 

" Yes, I surely am," repeated Miss Nancy 
composedly, though she laughed inwardly 
at the amazement depicted on the face be- 
fore her. *^And my brother Jim is going 
with me." 

"Whatever shall we do in Haytown 
without you?" cried Betty helplessly. All 
the color died out suddenly from her round 
cheek, and she stared in bewilderment at 
the good friend. 

'' I guess Haytown can exist without Jim 
and me," said Miss Nancy quietly, though 
she was wonderfully pleased at the tribute. 

" Now I'm going to tell of something 
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much worse that I want to do, than the 
prospect of taking us away for a little 
time." 

"It can't be worse," mourned Betty with 
clasped hands. 

"Well, 'tis, then, — that is for some 
people — ^your mother, for instance," retorted 
Miss Nancy. Then she brought the rock- 
ing chair to an abrupt pause. 

"I want you to lend me Simon and 
Betty for a few weeks," she looked straight 
at the parson's wife. "I am going with 
Jim to Prairie Town, and I want to take 
them with me!" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE RIDE FOR THE SECTION. 

DETTY jumped up radiant with delight 
^^ and ran over to the old rocking chair 
The parson's wife sat like one stunned. 

"It's a pretty big contract I know, to 
take on my hands — piloting two such 
young folks out West," said Miss Nancy 
jovially to give Mrs. Sampson time to 
recover herself, " there, there, Betty child." 

"To think," half sobbed Betty, huddling 
up against the kind neck regardless of the 
immaculate ruffle, " of seeing — Mary Ellen 
— and going with your 

"She was just wishing she could go 
somewheres, when you came in. I suppose 
it is the leading of Providence," said the 
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parson's wife slowly. Then she turned and 
went into the bedroom and shut the door. 

"Betty," said Miss Nancy, gathering up 
the girl hungrily to her breast, "she will 
be awfully good if she lets you go. I'm 
asking a great deal." 

Betty looked up and around the big 
kitchen lovingly — "I don't know as I want 
to go," she said at last. 

"I don't blame you." Miss Nancy's voice 
was very honest in its ring, yet the tender 
loving note was still there. "But it has 
its good side, this opportunity, and I'll 
leave it here with your mother and father; 
they'll know how to settle it. There's one 
thing, Betty, remember," the slender fore- 
finger pointed off the words emphatically 
on the palm of her other hand, "it seems 
to me something is due to Simon. That 
nineteen year old boy is just crazy, as young 
folks say, to try his wings and see and 
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know something else beside this town." 

'*So am I," confessed Betty with a blush 
of shame. 

"I know it," Miss Nancy nodded wisely. 

" But Jim has watched him. Jim knows 
by sad experience, Betty, this fever of 
unrest that comes to boys. Now Simon 
has studied about all that can be taught him 
over in Higlidale Academy. And, if you've 
noticed it, he's been reading lately every- 
thing he could get his hands on about the 
big, far West. He was talking with Jim 
only the other day, and Jim says it's aston- 
ishing what the boy has picked up, and how 
his mind is set on seeing the world some 
day. Well, Betty, why shouldn't he see it 
wisely, under careful hands?" 

Betty hummed approval to all this, and 
her eyes sparkled. There was a new light 
being thrown on the delightful subject; and 
visions of steamboats and railroad cars, 
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and mountains and rivers and prairies and 
canons danced before her mind. 

"And beside all that, Simon's face begins 
to get a little too long for his years, aijd he 
hasn't as much muscle as one would want 
to see on him. I can't say that your cheek 
needs filling out," said Miss Nancy pinching 
affectionately the round one before her — 
"but all the same I think its time for you to see 
a bit of the world. And then" — Miss 
Nancy paused a minute — "I must confess I 
am thinking of Mary Ellen and Eben and — " 

"And so am I," cried Betty passionately, 
and springing away to face Miss Nancy. 
"Oh, you can't think how I have missed 
Mary Ellen! And I can't sleep nights some- 
times thinking of her, away off there, and 
I don't believe she tells us all she ought to 
in her letters, and oh, I wish I'd been nicer 
to her when she was home, and done more 
for her," she grieved. 
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"That's natural," said Miss Nancy, "but 
I wouldn't spend much time dwelling on it. 
You always loved her, and you tried to do 
your best." 

"I might have let her have her way 
more," said Betty with a sad little droop. 

"Perhaps that wouldn't have been the 
best thing for her," said Miss Nancy briskly. 
"Folks having their own way don't always 
turn out to be any happier than other 
people. Well, well, now I am going. I've 
left you enough to think of, your ma and 
you. Don't you set yourself against it, if 
your father and mother say 'go'. And 
don't you hurry them to decide, either. I 
shan't worry to get off before next week." 

"Next week,'' exclaimed Betty aghast. 
"Oh, dear me!" Can ma and I get Simon 
and me ready?" she thought 

"Now you are not to worry about 
clothes," said Miss Nancy, on her feet 
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now, seeing the dismay. "Did you think 
I was going to make trouble for your ma, 
b}' giving you this chance? You are not 
to take a stitch of sewing into your hands, 
but to start with what you have, and I am 
going to stop over a day or two in Boston, 
and buy you and Simon some clothes. 
They have them quite nice nowadays 
already made. I did say once in my life I 
would never buy any such; but dear me, 
I've lived long enough to learn that it 
isn't wise to tell what you will or won't 
do; for you don't know till the time 
comes." With that Miss Nancy folded her 
green debeige shawl around her and with a 
parting nod and a smile she left Betty 
standing in the middle of the old kitchen 
door with the gates of Wonderland opened 
before her longing eyes. 

Within two days, nearly all Haytown knew 
that Miss Nancy had asked Simon and Betty 
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Sampson to take a trip to Prairie Town 
to see the Betts family 5 that the Parson 
and his wife had said "Yes;*' and, that in 
just five days the party would be off. 

Some said " seems as if Miss Nancy can't 
do enough for young folks these days. 
Beats all how she spends money on 'em." 

But others broke in, "Well I don't 
wonder, she's trying to make up for Jim's 
kind o' hard days at home when he was a 
boy." 

"Well, well," said a third class, "to 
think of Jim travelling in state, as first 
selectman from Haytown, an' chairman of 
the school board. Tell you, he's at the 
top. I wish the old Squire could see him." 

It was the day of the eventful race for a 
home. Everybody, man, woman and child 
in Prairie Town, and for miles around, was 
in that restless state that betokens excite- 
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ment in the air, that wafted on the breeze 
borne across the prairie, the greed of gain, 
or the desperate hope of the homeless. Far 
on either side, from many small towns and 
settlements were the competitors gathered 
into the small confines of Prairie Town, to 
start at the given moment, on that wild dash 
for the government. There was the usual 
adventurer, who scents such game from 
afar; there was the cowboy, eager for the 
race, and sure of his steed; there was the 
Mexican greaser, equally confiilent; there 
were women and girls setting their teeth 
hard, as they waited for the signal drawn 
up on their horses; carrying the strained, 
hunted look in the eyes that told how high 
their hopes were, yet how forlorn the 
chance after all. What a procession filed 
into the little town in the break of early day! 
The saloon did such a thriving business 
that the Robin Brothers opened another 
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shanty as a branch bar in the outskirts of 
the town, and many good dollars changed 
hands, landing in the pockets of the men 
who served out the poisonous drink to 
the thirsty crowd. 

All of the riders for the coveted lands 
were not to be classed as the rough element, 
by any means. There was the steady and 
cool-headed New Englander of the Hiram 
Pegley type, who shunned the Robin 
Brothers as he would the evil one ; there 
was the unfortunate man, whose misery 
had not sunk him into disgrace and sin. 
There were here and there, intelligent and 
strong faces to be seen, carrying the con- 
viction to the onlooker that here was the 
iron will and the power of endurance, of no 
common foe. 

It was seven o'clock. Mary Ellen Betts 
stood in her little room up under the eaves 
looking out of the window and off to the 
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crowds gathering by the tall pole in the 
town's center, where some patriotic indi- 
vidual had run up a United States flag. 
She seemed to see nothing of the crowd and 
throng, nor to hear aught of the din. 
There was on her face just such a look as 
one might bear when waiting for a sen- 
tence of death. It was pale and held such 
a high resolve before which all trifling 
things fled. She was involuntarily tight- 
ening the leather belt around her slender 
waist, and her lips moved in prayer. At 
last she flung herself on her knees, and 
buried her face on the coarse quilt. Not a 
movement stirred her figure. And when 
on a shrill whistle that was the signal 
number one, to urge the riders disposed to 
be dilatory to hasten with their prepar- 
ations, she rose to her feet, and passed 
swiftly down the stairs. 

'^Give me God-speed, Mother," she 
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said and a smile ran over her pale face. 

"Oh, dear/' groaned the widow, with 
her back to the window, vainly trying to 
do some sewing. "Why did I say you 
might go. Oh, dear me ! " 

"Even when I come home and give you a 
clear title deed to comer lots in Garden 
City you'll say, 'Thank you.'" She was 
laughing now, a bright, merry peal, and she 
straightened her hat, and pulled her leather 
gloves tighter on her hands. 

Outside, the babel waxed louder and 
louder and the prancing of steeds, and the 
hurrying feet of the crowd thronged past. 

"Well, goodbye,'' cried Mary Ellen, gaily 
throwing wide the door, and hurrying out, 
— 'tDon't worry, Mother," she threw her a 
kiss and a smile \ " Mr. Pegley will take care 
of me. And there's all the others Mr. 
Pegley has made my friends. I'm off." 

She ran lightly down a slanting dusty 
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trail to the house of Hiram Pegley's 
brother. In front stood Dick, the horse on 
whom depended all her hopes. Dick was 
tied securely to a post. No one was in 
sight, Mr Pegley's brother being engaged 
in fortifying the inner man by liberal 
treatment of ham and eggs. 

Dick was long and lean of limbs ; clean 
cut as to shank and neck, and leg, — but he 
was not pretty to look at, and no one who 
had not seen him on trial across a prairie 
would ever suppose him guilty at winning 
a race. He looked like a well-disposed, 
quiet sort of an animal, while his eyes had 
that meditative expression connected with 
love of the quiet pasture and an easy life. 

Mary Ellen gave a swift glance around, 
then she suddenly threw her young arms 
around his gaunt neck. "Oh, Dick," she 
cried, "I am riding for my brother's life; 
dorCt disappoint me ! " 
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There was a wet feeling on Dick's neck. 
He turned and regarded her slowly and 
long, as well as he could, for her clinging 
to him. There was a curious look in his 
eyes, when she raised her head, and he 
slowly rubbed her soft cheek with his long, 
awkward nose. 

Mary Ellen seemed to understand her 
answer. Just then the door opened. 
'•^Hulloa — you here!'' cried Abel Pegley in 
the doorway, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand. '•'Well, let me help you 
up, and then, says 1, I'll mount my ani- 
mile." 

But Mary Ellen, with a nod of thanks, 
was already on Dick's back and half-way 
down the dusty trail. 

''There goes a gal," said Abel Pegley, 
looking after her, " as no Christian with a 
spark of feelin' in his buzzum for pure grit 
could run against and beat. An' she ain't 
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a-goin' to be beat/' he added doggedly. 

Down cantered Dick with Mary Ellen on 
his back leisurely toward the meeting 
place. All the expression of face and figure 
was changed by the stern resolution that 
grimly accompanied each step of the way. 
The people along the route caught sight of 
the slender figure that sat so erect in the 
saddle, and with that admiration that 
always obtains in the breast of all men and 
women for courage and pluck, backed by a 
high purpose, a cheer rent the air and went 
heavenward for the young New England 
girl riding for her brother's life. 

It was dying on the air, when Mary 
Ellen, who had with a grave smile acknowl- 
edged the intended kindness of this atten- 
tion was seen to waver in her saddle, and 
if Hiram Pegley ever watchful for any- 
thing that concerned her, had not rushed 
forward to support her, it seemed to the 
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staring crowd as if she must have fallen. 

*' She's rid too much, poor lamb, and got 
clean tuckered out/' said Mr. Pegley, re- 
morsefully, "^dear — dear — well there's no 
use — she must stay to home.'* 

Some one pushed him aside smartly. 
Pegley turned angrilj, to see a face holding 
eyes that were blazing, and fixed on the 
girl." ^'Oh, Mary Ellen," said the young 
man. And back of him rushed along a 
young girl, and after her a white-haired 
woman, all unmistakably of New England 
origin . 

"Oh, gosh and flinders!" exclaimed 
Hiram Pegley, getting out of their way as 
quickly as possible. 

Mary Ellen sat straight again, while the 
bright color came back to her cheeks. "Oh, 
Betty!" she cried hungrily, putting out 
both arms, while the other young girl stood 
on tiptoe to give and take the waiting 
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kisses. "Dear, dear, Miss Nancy, and 
Simon. Mr. Pegley, do tell them how it 
is, and what I am going to do, and tell 
them not to worry about me. "Oh, how 
good of you three to come out here to us." 
"Yes, and Jim, too," said Miss Nancy, 
looking back over her shoulder. "Jim's 
here with us, just behind. Why, where is 
Jim?" 
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CHAPTER XV, 

FOR HOME AND MOTHER ! 

DUT Jim was not to be seen. Meantime 
^^ Mr. Pegley gave, in a rapid torrent of 
words, graphic and clear, an account of the 
race for the lands to be given by the govern- 
ment to new settlers, which Miss Nancy 
immediately cut short by a with " That's all 
in the papers ! " Then he hurried on to the 
preparations made by the residents of Prai- 
rie Town and vicinity to enter the race 
which would in a short time, he said, at the 
signal number three, be begun. 

There was only time for Simon to enter 
a protest against Mary Ellen's riding, 
aided and seconded by Betty. Strange to 
say. Miss Nancy favored Mary Ellen in her 
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determination to make the trial for her 
brother's sake. There was a glow on the 
spinster s cheek, and her nostrils dilated as 
the old 'Squire's used to when he was 
particularly proud of anything. '^Mary 
Ellen has begun it; she better finish it," 
she said quietly ; " at any rate, as long as 
her mother has allowed it, we have no call 
to stop it." 

" I'd like to ride for you, Mary Ellen," 
said Simon looking longingly at her, then 
around at the various riders and their 
horses gathering toward the flag-pole. 

" ' T would be resky to change now," 
said Hiram Pegley flatly, with an approv- 
ing glance over Simon's sinewy length. 
" You're well built, but you ain't tried my 
critter. She knows him clean through. 
No, it's all decided ; so if you good people 
will jest step out o' the way, why Ma'y 
Ellen will run on to th' liberty pole, and 
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ril be there in the whisk of a lamb's tail 
so's to be ready to start." 

Something in Betty's face struck Mary- 
Ellen. She leaned over and whispered ; 
" He'll look out for me. If ever there was 
an angel on earth, it's Mr. Pegley. He's 
just like Miss Nancy." 

" You better git out o' this crowd," said 
Mr Pegley over at them, and using his 
broad thumb as an indicator, " anybody'll 
tell you over there which house Mis' Betts 
lives in. Now then, Ma'y Ellen, you and 
I'll jine 'em yender, an' teach 'em how to 
ride." 

Number two signal blew out fierce and 
strong, bringing in most of the laggards 
who wished to run no chances. The ex- 
citement was now intense. The crowd 
pressed as near to the liberty pole as the 
drawn rope would allow. All the door- 
ways and windows were thronged with 
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eager spectators, while the ridge-pole of 
the saloon and the corner grocery store 
were black with men and boys. Betting 
ran high; every man who had a cent, 
spending it on the favorite horse and rider. 
No one wasted money on Mary Ellen and 
Mr. Pegley's horse Dick. 

At last, when the bated breath was pro- 
longed suffering, and the tense nerve no 
longer to be endured, signal number three 
was sounded. A sudden leap, as if by one 
horse, and hundreds sprang forward ! A 
cloud of dust flew up into the air. Nothing 
was to be seen emerging from it, but the 
forms of flying riders, many huddling in 
c< infusion together, some far in advance ; 
all, a rushing, struggling mass. 

See — they sweep off — now gracefully in 
some sort of order, — heads erect, and 
manes and tails flying to the breeze, the 
horses have caught the spirit of the race, 
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and many seem to scarcely touch their feet 
to the earth. On — on — they sweep. Oh, 
that all might win ! 

Back on the wind comes the hoarse cries 
of the riders, shouting in exultation and 
delight, or in execration at their beasts, — 
and every voice urging to greater effort. 
One could almost hear the spurs against 
the quivering flesh of the animals. 

As if fascinated. Miss Nancy and her 
group stood rooted to the spot — without a 
word. At last Betty woke up. 

"Oh, she'll be killed" — she wailed, cov- 
ering her face with her hands. 

"Nonsense!" exclaimed Miss Nancy 
hoarsely, and her teeth chattered in spite 
of herself, "Mary Ellen is too sensible a 
girl to venture upon anything she has not 
tried. Now we must go down and do our 
best to make Mrs. Betts and Eben feel 
right about it. Let me see, which way did 
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that Mr. Begley — Shegley — say it was?" 
For the first few miles all was a con- 
fused dream to Mary Ellen. She seemed 
to be rushing and plunging on in her sleep, 
and the objects around her, men, women, 
boys and girls, rushing and plunging on 
around her, were so many phantasms of 
that dream. But after a while she felt her 
mind clear itself and she began to take 
notice, and to feel her nerves momentarily 
steady themselves. The procession was 
now in something like order. There were 
the gray mare of Jason Pickett, who was a 
terror to all the other riders, nothing so far 
having beaten her in local races, and the 
mustang of a Mexican greaser abreast, 
while a half score other horses were 
scarcely a hairsbreadth behind. And follow- 
ing bravely, nearly neck and neck, were at 
least half a hundred. 
Mary Ellen sickened for a moment. "Why 
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did I ever try it?" she thought wildly. 
Then slie looked up to the sky above. 
" There was nothing else to do," she said 
simply to herself. " And God can make 
me win something, if not the best piece of 
hind." 

Meantime Dick was pounding away 
steadily as if he did not care much about 
the race, but since he had come out he 
would keep at it. Others passed him, and 
were lost in the flying mass beyond. Pres- 
ently Mary Ellen was conscious of a rider, 
just abreast with Hiram Pegley who 
kept at no great distance from her. This 
rider was different Mary Ellen could see by 
his figure, and the way in which he handled 
his horse. Moreover his clothes were not 
those of the ranchman or cow-boy, nor 
those of the ordinary resident of Prairie 
Town. She found herself giving rein to 
her curiosity as to the manner of man this 
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might be, especially as there was in him 
such a free grace of motion and careless- 
ness of demeanor. It really seemed as if 
he had mistaken the nature of the trip, and 
had started out on a race for pleasure . 

Hiram Pegley also watched the stranger 
with keen eyes. Now and then he said to 
himself, '^ Ef he don't ride blasted well, I'm 
no jedge." And after a prolonged scrutiny 
he broke out aloud, "Gosh! but he's got 
^Ginger'!" 

Now "Ginger" was none other than the 
horse belonging to old Sam Kent, a ranch- 
man over by the Big Sandy. He had been 
secretly training him, for many weeks, for 
this very same race, and no one but a few 
initiated knew of it. The whole purpose 
of old Sam Kent in so doing was to run 
against Jason Pickett, who by reason of 
some transactions between the two men, 
was unfitted in Kent's mind to occupy the 
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place of friend. He had sworn to beat him. 
"Well, that's most amazing." Hiram 
Pegley slapped his thigh with a free hand, 
and lifting his hat scratched his head. Just 
then the stranger turned out of his course 
and rode up alongside of him. 

" I see you are surprised/' he said as the 
two swept on, both being men who could 
talk at full gallop. "I am here to 
beat Jason Pickett, and to help that girl," 
and he pointed to Mary Ellen flying along 
with head erect. 

"I'm with you thar, stranger," declared 
Hiram Pegley, " and that every one knows 
in these 'ere diggins. An' Ginger ain't no 
mean horse, now I tell you." He laughed 
down in his throat ; then he turned a pleased 
look at his new found alley. 

"I have something to say to her," re- 
marked the other carelessly, and turning off 
toward Mary Ellen. 
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" See here, stranger," called out Hiram 
Pegley, loud enough for all who cared to 
hear, "no, you don't pass no words to that 
girl. There ain't no call for 'em, and I'm 
here for just that very purpose to prevent 
any sich. D'ye hear ? " 

"Quite well," said the stranger easily. 
" There was no time to tell you of my pur- 
pose before we started," he added as he fell- 
into line again by Pegley's side. " When 
I get through you will see no objection, I 
think, to my talking whenever I wish to 
Mary Ellen Betts " 

Hiram Pegley raised his eyebrows at 
that ; but it was as the new-comer had said. 
When. he had finished, Mr. Pegley gave a 
loud guffaw, and whistled and said, "Go 
ahead — Oh, Moses! I'm fit to bust," and 
such like till he felt that he had exhausted 
some of his pent up feelings. 

" Mary Ellen," said the stranger in a low 
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voice, sweeping up to Dick's side, ^^'I'lii 

Jim Hush, don't show your surprise — 

Just look ahead and keep cool — That man 
on the gray horse is — " he stopped a 
minute to allow himself time to cool down 
before he spoke the hated name. 

"Jason Pickett," finished Mary Ellen 
thinking he asked the question. She had 
observed the precaution to keep cool and 
to look ahead as if no conversation were 
being carried on, and she now sat her saddle 
like a young queen. 

" Jason Pickett means Jacob Pike in Hay- 
town," said Jim through set teeth. 

" Oh, Mr. Jim," cried Mary Ellen forget- 
ting herself, thereupon calling out a further 
warning, and for another minute or so the 
conversation dropped altogether. 

"Be careful; they are looking. Don't 
seem to notice or to speak to me. I am 
bound to win." His face looked dark 
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under his broad hat, which he kept well 
drawn down over his eyes. And now he 
dashed off. 

Everything seemed to swim before the 
girl's eyes. Mother, home, Eben, Miss 
Nancy, Betty and Simon; all were in a 
jumble of dear faces. And now here was 
Mr. Jim riding for dear life out on the open 
prairie against the man who had injured 
him so long ago. Mary Ellen shuddered 
as she remembered the look from his pierc- 
ing black eyes, and the sight of that face 
under the broad hat. 

'' He never has and he never can forgive 
him," she said under her breath. "Oh, 
dear me ! And I thought Mr. Jim had grown 
so good." 

But Dick seemed by this time to have 
waked up, and to care a little bit whether 
he ran a winning or a losing race. He 
stuck out his long nose to the wind, and 
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set out suddenly into a large, loping gait 
that got him over the ground amazingly. 
Hiram Pegley laughed in his sleeves to see 
him forge ahead, and he stuck spurs in his 
animal to make him keep up. Mary Ellen 
went easily by those riders who were ahead. 
Dick appeared to shake off the dust of his 
feet at them as they whizzed by. 

And now, a queer thing happened. Dick 
seemed at every step to change both 
method and appearance till he was no 
longer the stolid, uninteresting beast that 
had started out from the centre of Prairie 
Town by the liberty pole. He was long of 
limb it is true, and by no means a fault- 
lessly formed or a well groomed horse. But 
the length of limb was accompanied by a 
bold grace of its own, as the instinct of its 
owner made every motion, and every effort 
tell in an increase of speed, as remarkable 
as it was steady. 
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Dick's hold on power now began to assert 
itself as something tremendous. He fairly 
flew along. Mary Ellen could just catch a 
glimpse of faces turned in astonishment as 
she rushed by them, leaving them in the 
distance. And she realized some shouts of 
approval even from the vanquished, that 
warmed her heart and made her resolve if 
she were successful in any measure, to never 
forget the ones who thus spurred her on 
to their disadvantage. 

But there was no time to think of any- 
thing but holding on and keeping her head 
cool from the great excitement that was gain- 
ing on her every inch, — for Dick was now 
a horse whose blood was up, and who clearly 
showed that he would contest everything 
with the boldest rider. Oh, how splendidly 
he forged ahead! Mary Ellen could feel 
her blood leap in her veins; her whole 
heart thrilled at the mere motion ; and 
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when she came to think of what might 
possibly be the result at the end of the mad 
race, it was all she could do to keep herself 
from reeling in the saddle. For it was a 
mad race by this time and no mistake. 
Even the leaders, worried by the huzzas 
of the beaten ones, could no longer hide the 
fact from themselves that here were coming 
a horse and rider who would push them 
hard. On and on they swept over the hot 
prairie, and on and on swept Dick after 
them, gaining surely at every bound. " Oh, 
God ! " prayed Jim charging on after her, 
" keep her from evil. Where did that girl 
learn to ride so? Oh, God!" again and 
again he prayed, as never man prayed in 
vain, "save her for her mother." 

There was a rush in Mary Ellen's ears, 
and she could see nothing. Only she was 
conscious that she was now up with Jason 
Pickett, who, with bloated face nearly purple 
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with excitement, was swearing wildly to the 
gray mare, who shaking with excitement 
and the cruel spurs and lash, was dropping 
great blotches of foam mixed with blood 
along the prairie grass. And then, some- 
thing happened that took Dick unawares. 
The cruel, stinging lash danced before his 
eyes, another moment and it descended on 
his quivering flank, the blow sent there by 
the crazed man whom he was that moment 
passing. Dick stood it without an thought 
of swerving from the course laid down by 
him ; but, in so doing, he bolted onward and 
made directly across the path of Jason in 
his rear. This so confused the gray mare 
that she lost her self-control, and a cutting 
lash across her eyes from her infuriated 
master made her jump further yet in the 
wrong course, thus leaving the field free to 
Jim sweeping by on old Sam Kent's horse. 
Mid yells and huzzas of the madly rushing 
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crew behind them, with the blood pounding 
in their veins, and the thrill of the horses 
mad with excitement, every nerve at its 
utmost tension, with strained eyes, and tense 
body, they sweep on and on. Now they 
see the flag. Now — Oh! they see the 
white stakes. One more leap, good Dick, 
one more effort, noble, old Kent horse! 
Can they reach it? No; Mary Ellen is 
swaying in the saddle. Just within her 
grasp is home, and life for brother Eben, 
but she must put it by. It is not for her. 

Jim, with one mad plunge caught her, 
Dick allowing himself to be more led than 
carried the few yards needed to the goal. 

"Mary Ellen, it is all yours. I was 
riding for you! " he cried as they came to a 
dead stop ; — and she turned to look at the 
man who had saved her. 



CHAPTER XVI 



jim's revenge. 



T^HE centre of Garden City was the little 
^ New England girl's property ! 

Like wildfire flew the news, flashing over 
the wires to the great newspaper offices 
over the country. 

And Hay town presently had it, electri- 
fying it to the centre. Many were the 
conversations around the Old Town Pump 
in the days following, of which Mary Ellen 
and her good fortunp formed the topic. 
Haytown and the far West seemed drawn 
very closely together, in an instant, and the 
United States was something more than a 
name, since it could, in one of its outposts, 
so completely swallow up former flay- 
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towners as to have them become property 
owners. 

And the young men of the Peter Gallinger 
type, who were fretting over the worn-out 
farms of their part of old New England, 
began to pick up heart, and to study the 
western crop reports, and to consider that 
after all it wasn't so very far away — to be 
in Garden City, for instance ; since it con- 
tained such a Haytown family as Mrs. Betts 
and her children. 

Meanwhile, all Prairie Town called on 
Mrs. Betts and her company, to congratu- 
late the young girl who had won at such fear- 
ful odds, all that she most longed for in life. 

Mary Ellen bore her honors meekly. 
But oh, how happy she was ! While Eben 
seemed to have thrown disease to the 
winds, and to change to a young man who 
saw all of life before him, and in Garden 
City his future 
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And no one but Mary Ellen knew that 
Jim Harkness had ridden against his old 
enemy in that mad race across the prairie. 
And deep down in her heart she was singing 
the glad refrain that Miss Nancy's brother 
had not soiled his soul with the black poison 
of revenge. That the ride had been taken 
to help save Eben, by beating Jacob Pike, 
was a great revelation of comfort. Dear 
Miss Nancy she felt now, would never be 
saddened by any sight of Jim's fall from the 
high standard of moral rectitude that had 
made his Haytown record the past seven 
years an example to all the young men of 
the town. 

But Jim Harkness and Jacob Pike were to 
meet, and have it out. It must be remem- 
bered that Jason Pickett on his gray mare 
having been outwitted in his trick to make 
Dick bolt at the last spurt for the goal, 
saw nothing but future disgrace ahead of 
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him, for the dastardly thing had been seen 
by more than one of the racers. And 
justice is swift of expression in the new 
parts of onr country, and, in expressing 
itself, is not choice of words or deeds. 
Evidently Jason Pickett was needed in a 
fresh settlement, and must soon pick up his 
household belongings, sell out the land he 
had acquired in good quantity and location, 
(for he was shrewd at a bargain) , and " go 
West" again. 

But first he was destined to meet Jim, of 
whose presence in Prairie City he was yet 
ignorant. One other little matter too, had 
to be adjusted to satisfy the residents of 
Prairie Town before Mr. Pickett should be 
allowed to leave their community ; a depar- 
ture most warmly to be welcomed, when 
the little matter above referred to had been 
attended to. 

One night, about a week after the race, 
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Jason Pickett went to bed late. He had 
been packing and strapping up his house- 
hold goods all the evening, with what 
assistance could be given by his wife, and 
El, who the past seven years had certainly 
not improved in general force of character, 
to say nothingof morals. Jason was tired; 
and while not exactly going to bed with 
his boots on, he certainly was not long in 
getting into bed, fortified first by a heavier 
dram than usual. 

Somewhere about midnight a knocking 
was heard at the Ijack door. 

" Ja, I wouldn't go to the door," said his 
wife tremblingly, " you better speak from 
the window." 

Jake Pike, just enough beside himself 
with his unusual amount of toddy, and half 
asleep by being so summarily awakened, 
was cross and obstinate. Swearing at his 
wife for presuming to advise him, he 
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tumbled out of bed, and forgetting his 
ordinary precautions of taking along his 
revolver, he went in his bare feet, to the 
kitchen door and threw it open wide. 

The moment he had done so he realized 
his mistake. The men who entered were 
polite enough in manner, but they had 
business clearly written in their eyes. 
Jake Pike had lived long enough in fresh 
western settlements to know what the 
business of midnight calls meant. 

His knees shook and he tried to retreat 
to a corner. ^'Oh, I say," he began weakly, 
*^what do you want ? I hain't been doing 
nothin' wrong. That affair of old Kent's 
horses is a mistake, — he hain't told you the 
truth." 

"We haven't called to see you about 
Kent's horses," said one man, a tall, 
weather-beaten ranchman who appeared to 
be chosen as chairman of proceedings. 
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"He an' you can settle that atween you as 
you two think best, another time. What 
we're after is to get satisfaction as a town 
and to see just desarts parcelled out to you 
who've brung disgrace on us as a town." 

Jacob Pike's eyes protruded from their 
sockets, and his jaw fell. The chairman 
shook out the Bumstead County Herald 
and proceeded to read in a high voice, after 
much clearing of his throat, the following, 
which Mrs. Pike, hanging to the knob of 
her bedroom door, with her nose and eyes 
to the crack, could hear without losing a 
word. El, on the first noise of the men 
entering the kitchen had jumped from his 
window and taken himself off, considering 
his room better than his company, and 
deciding that his father could take care of 
himself. 

" ' It appears to us over in Bumstead County as 
if Prairie Town was a good place to emigrate from, 
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if it raises such citizens as the enterprising Mr. 
Jason Pickett. We would suggest giving him 
and all others like him a good and thorough coat 
of tar and feathers, to show him that the other 
residents of that town do not as a whole approve 
of any dirty tricks when an honorable race is in 
progress. We refer to what we believe by this 
time is generally known, the mean and dastardly 
thing that was done by this same Jason Pickett, 
when he attempted, by a stinging blow to the 
horse 'Dick', ridden by Miss M. E. Betts, to cripple 
its chances of winning the race. 

a i ^e recommend as a piece of advice to the 
community of Prairie City to make a call upon 
Mr. Pickett with the necessary adjuncts that will 
equip him to serve as a wholesome lesson to this 
community and all others as well.' " 

" That's pretty good advice, I take it," 
said the chairman slapping the paper into 
neat folds, and looking around on the men. 

They all, some ten or a dozen, bowed 
assent with great heartiness. 

"Oh, save me!" cried the wretched man, 
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ducking behind the boxes piled in one 
corner of the kitchen, ready for removal. 
"I hain't done no harm. I — I — only — The 
girl got in first anyway. I didn't make 
nothing by it. Oh, see here now, let's talk 
a little bit about it," peering out at them 
fearfully, and alive to any show of mercy. 

" See here now, Pickett," said the chair- 
man coolly, " you know you'll only waste 
your miserable breath. You've got to take 
your punishment, and you're all ready, I 
see." with a facetious grin at the bare feet 
protruding from the barricade. 

Jake instinctively drew them in, and 
huddled closer in his comer. " You'll suffer 
for this," he roared in a passion. 

"Maybe," said the chairman yet more 
coolly. " Look alive there, boys, and pull 
out the white livered beast. We've no 
time to waste over such as he." 

So Jake, who now changed his rage to 
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downright driveling and cries for mercy, 
was dragged out with no mercy, and hustled 
off to join a procession thoughtfully prepared 
with a generous tar-kettle and a huge bag 
of feathers. There was also a stout rail 
provided, " so that you won't have to step 
your foot on the ground ; we're that tender 
of you," said one of the men facetiously. 

The cries of the hapless man brought 
along many who had not been included in 
the original procession, but as they one and 
all joined it laughingly, when told its 
object, there was small hope for Jake. 
Among the late additions, however, was 
one man who took no part in the proceed- 
ings, but silently dropped into the ranks, 
seeming to have but one object — to 
find out the cause and end of such a 
disturbance. When at last a halt was 
called, and around the victim, now more dead 
than alive with fright, and the chief actors 
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and the useful tar-bucket and bag of feath- 
ers, a ring was formed, and this man 
stepped forward. It was the stranger who 
had ridden old Sam Kent's horse at the 
race, and who was now known as the 
brother of the nice New England woman 
who was visiting the Widow Betts. 

" Friends," said the stranger advancing 
to the center of operations, and speaking to 
the chairman and his assistants, but includ- 
ing the ring of spectators in his sweeping 
gaze, " if you will allow me a word, I will 
say that I think in such a law-abiding town 
as yours seems to me to be, this that you 
are about to do, will seem to you in a 
week's time as a sorry piece of business, 
and you'll wish that you had not done it." 

" Stranger," said the chairman politely, 
" you must excuse us if we think you don't 
know what you're talkin' of. We like you, 
and we know you ain't no tenderfoot or a 
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kid-glove man ; but all the same you don't 
understand us and these parts. It's the 
honor of our town that's at stake, an' we've 
got to mete out jestice to this critter Pick- 
ett. You don't know him or you wouldn't 
say a word." 

For answer, Jim Harkness turned and 
let the full light of the flaring pine torches 
fall upon his face. Jake, at the hope his 
words had engendered, had lifted his head 
to look at his would-be deliverer. At the 
first glance he gave one howl of terror, and 
huddled down as if he had seen a ghost. 

"Its no use o' talkin', stranger," con- 
tinued the chairman spurning scornfully 
with his foot the cowering form of Pickett. 
"You mean all well enough," he added, 
" but then, stranger, ye see ye don't know 
our business as well as we do ourselves, nor 
what an ornery critter we've got here. Its 
our duty to give him his deserts. Look 
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alive now, boys, we're spendin' more time 
over him than his carcass is worth. Fetch 
on his dress suit. 

" Stop just where you are," commanded 
Jim in a tone of thunder. The men turned 
around and stared at him in sheer astonish- 
ment. 

"Ye don't know what ye're at," said the 
chairman gravely. He really liked Jim as 
did the others who had seen his skill in 
riding old Sam Kent's horse, and for his 
pleasant ways with no nonsense about him ; 
and he wanted to save him from the trouble 
he saw he was making for himself; "no, ye 
don't know what ye're at, a-interruptin' 
our proceedings. Stranger, for a smaller 
mistake than that I've seen men punished 
pretty severe out here." 

He wanted to frighten Jim from further 
interference, but he didn't know his man. 

"I suppose so," said Jim cool as a 
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cucumber; *' but nevertheless I am going to 
speak my mind. It's all true enough what 
you say about this man, but you don't 
make his meanness any better by doing 
something in the same line." 

'' We 'xpress our opinions on that point," 
said the chairman doggedly and vexed at 
Jim's calling down vengeance on his head, 
which would be pretty heavy to judge from 
the unnatural quiet of the men, "an' hold 
up the honor of this 'ere town. Get out of 
here, can't you stranger, and let us alone, 
or things'll be hot for ye, now I tell ye." 
He slouched up to Jim as he spoke, to 
deliver himself suddenly of the words in a 
gust, close to the ear intended for it. 

Jim turned on him with flashing eyes — 
"I know you mean well, but I'm not afraid 
of your whole crowd. I've come to say 
my say and I know you'll let me finish." 

There was something attractive in the 
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pure audacity of the man as he turned to 
them ; his eyes, too, had a faculty of mak- 
ing the men uneasy, for they seemed to 
burn right through the beholders. 

"Drive on,'' sang out one man on the 
edge of the gang. 

" It's just because you are a law-abiding 
band of citizens," began Jim, "who hate a 
mean thing as you would poison — " 

" That's about it," interrupted another 
man, who had now found his tongue. 

— " and because you stand up for the good 
name of your town, that I can't bear to see 
you stain it, and give it a bad name by 
bestowing on this wretched man a coat 
of tar and feathers; the doing of which, 
heralded through the press, will put you on 
a level with the lowest communities. 
Friends, don't do it. Make the name of 
Prairie Town one of the best, so pure and 
good and true that little children can live 
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here safely, and that it will be a beacon 
light over all the territory. That's all I 
have to say about it. Thank you for letting 
me speak." 

It was still as death, save for Pickett's 
dull groans of despair. 

" Seein' you put it that way, about the 
harm it would do our town," said the man 
who had spoken last, " I move, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we upset that 'ere bucket o' tar 
an' the bags o' feathers on the ground. 
Only I want to have the privilege o' kickin' 
that rascal of a Pickett before I go, an' I'm 
a-goin' to do it, too." 

An example that was followed with 
thoroughness and despatch by the entire 
company. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

WHAT THE PARSON DID. 

^^ TAKE," said Jim Harkness at last; 

^ "come, stop that," as the hapless 
man's dismal groans waxed louder and 
louder, "they'll come back and do worse if 
you don't let up," feeling his own contempt 
rise in spite of him. 

"Oh, I'm killed already," wailed Jake, 
burrowing deep in the sand, "um — um — 
oh, dear me, I might as well be dead — oh, 
dear!" 

" There's a good deal of life in you j'^et," 
observed Jim drily; and leaning against a 
tree he wondered as he looked at the 
wriggling body, if, after all, he hadn't done 
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a foolish tiling to interfere with the citizens 
of Prairie Town. 

"Come, get up and get out of this," he 
commanded sharply. 

"What good will it do me?" cried Jacob. 
"You'll pitch into me. You've only done 
all thia to have the fun of finishing me 
yourself. Oh, dear, I'm most dead 
already." 

" Am I a man who would do such a 
thing?" cried Jim in a flaming passion, and 
leaping from his tree. "Zounds, to dare 
to say that, when, with one word from my 
tongue as to what you've done in your past, 
and what you're capable of, those men 
would have hung you to the first tree. 
And, moreover, was I such a boy — answer 
me that, Jake Pike," and he leaned over 
and shook his fist in the grovelling man's 
face. 

"No — no, you wasn't," Jake made haste 
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to reply, as he rolled away from such danger- 
ous proximity to that ball of tightly-rolled 
long fingers. "You've always treated me fair, 
and I'm — I'm sorry, Jim, I ever led you 
wrong, and — and took the money. Upon 
my soul I am." 

" You haven't any of that article at pres- 
ent, Jake, to swear by," said Jim with a 
hard, deep breath, drawing his hand slowly 
away to thrust it in his pocket. "I pray 
God that before you die you may find a 
remnant that He will recognize." 

"I'm all broke up," blubbered Jake, 
wallowing in the dirt. "If I had the 
money, I'd pay you back, but I've been un- 
fortunate out here." 

" And I wouldn't touch anything that 
had passed through your hands," declared 
Jim hotly. 

" I know you don't need it," said Jake 
quickly, " I've read the papers, and I see 
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you're at the top of the heap now in Hay- 
town. Oh, dear me ! " 

" Come, get out of this," said Jim shortly, 
and turning on his heel, " I've helped you 
all I can, but I can't answer for what the 
men will do if you're found in Prairie Town 
tomorrow. Take my advice and go with a 
whole skin." 

" Say, Jim," Jake raised himself on his 
elbow, and looked anxiously after the re- 
treating figure . " Say, won't you — forgive 
me. 'Twon't do you no hurt," he went on 
rapidly, "you can afford to now. Say — will 

you?" 

It cost Jim Harkness more. than he liked 
to remember afterward to turn, and say 
those three words ; and he staggered as he 
retraced his steps. His brow was wet with 
the sweat of distress, and his face was set 
and drawn before he could do it. At last 
he said, and he looked up to the stars as he 
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uttered the words : " May God forgive me, 
for I am a sinful man myself ; but it's all I 
can do to say what you want But as He 
gives me forgiveness, so I do to you." 
Then he dashed off at lightning speed, out 
of sight and sound of the man who had 
ruined his young boyhood. 

"Dear me!" said Parson Sampson blow- 
ing his nose loudly, and re-adjusting his 
spectacles, " I don't know what to say to 
all this!" and laying down Miss Nancy's 
letter upon his knees, " I do not approve of 
horse-racing, nor of any kind of racing for 
that matter. And that Miss Nancy stands 
up for it all, and aided and abetted it, as it 
were, by what she says, troubles me 
greatly, and confuses me. What would 
the old 'Squire say to it all, I wonder?" 
And he gazed at his wife triumphantly. 

"Do let the old 'Squire rest," cried Mrs. 
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Sampson impatiently. "He tired himself 
out enough when he was living, I'm sure, 
trying to lead people 'round by the nose." 

"Maria — Maria!" said the Parson re- 
proachfully. 

"Well, I can't help it," Maria went on 
recklessly, " I'm just as tired as I can be, 
holding up the old 'Squire all the time. 
And now Miss Nancy and Jim are away, 
and the children can't hear us, why do, 
husband, let us speak our minds for once in 
a way. Times have changed; and it don't 
seem fair to folks who are bright and clever 
and good, too, and living with us, to ever- 
lastingly go back and sit alongside the old 
'Squire's grave and ask how he'd like to 
have us do things. For my part, I think 
we made too much of him when he was 
here, telling us all what to do. There, I feel 
better now, I've said it out square at 
last." 
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The red fire of independence burned on 
her cheek, and she sat straight and regarded 
her husband, quite ready for the punish- 
ment of his words of disapproval. 

"Perhaps you're right, Maria," he said. 
" I sometimes have it brought home to me, 
too, that we pin our faith too much on men 
and their opinions." 

" It's only one man I'm sick of hearing 
held up all the time," said Mrs. Sampson 
slowly, feeling her elation ooze out, as her 
victory was such a tame one after all. 
" Well, and what have we got to say about 
this racing, so long as it was a government 
affair? I'm sure you've got to hold up the 
President of these United States and all 
those associated with him in authority. 
You've got to, Eliphalet." 

The Parson scratched his head more help- 
lessly yet. "Still it was racing," he re- 
peated, " and my conscience does not allow 
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me to sanction such a way to dispose of 
those government lands." 

" I s'pose there's some things that even a 
minister hadn't better meddle with/' said 
his wife, with an uneasy squirm on her chair. 

^*The power of him who preaches the 
gospel is not limited," said Mr. Sampson 
decidedly, " and if a thing is wrong, he has 
a right to proclaim it from the sacred 
desk." 

"And in this case it was a perfectly fair 
and right way to settle who should have 
the best land ; for Mary Ellen got it, and 
I'm sure you can't say, Eliphalet, but what 
it's justice that she should be looked out 
for, after all that's she's been through, and 
Eben, too. For my part, I think it's beauti- 
ful," and she folded her hands serenely in 
her lap. 

" There may have been many others just 
as needy who didn't win," said the Parson 
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slowly, '' and then just think of all those 
horses, and their sufferings, Maria." 

"I don't want to think — I'm not going 
to think," she cried twisting nervously 
about. "I wish we needn't always think 
of sin and misery and suffering. I'm just 
going to be glad that Mary Ellen has got 
that land, and that Eben can have a home, 
and live and get well, and that Miss Nancy 
is pleased — so!" 

"You're all tired out," exclaimed the 
Parson at last, after gazing at the bright 
spot on his wife's cheek glow and glow. 
" Dear me, you've worked too hard, Maria," 
and he suddenly held out his arms. 

'' I'm ashamed of myself," she exclaimed, 
tumbling into them, and burrowing deeply, 
'^but — but I can't help it." 

" There — there, little woman, come, don't 
cry," he said smoothing her hair with an 
anxious hand^ and pained to see how thin 
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it had grown. '"Perhaps it would be better 
for you to have a little change, and go 
somewhere for a bit of rest and quiet/' 

"I don't want to go anywhere without 
you," said his wife in smothered accents, 
and feeling it would be a delicious thing if 
she died then and there. "And I don't 
need a rest as much as you do, Eliphalet, 
working here twenty-one ye^rs, and only 
going off to conference when they're pretty 
near." 

At the word "rest" the Parson's heart 
thumped against his waistcoat. 

"I don't need it," he said mildly, but his 
eyes glowed above her head, and wild 
thoughts danced in his brain. 

" And wouldn't it be just beautiful," said 
Mrs. Sampson conscious of the commo- 
tion in the heart beneath her, "to go out 
West and see them all. Then you could 
find out for yourself if it was really wicked 
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to have that racing. And if it was, think 
what a sermon you could preach." She 
raised her head and gazed into his eyes. 

" I suppose it would increase my useful- 
ness/' said the Parson with a long breath. 

" Increase your usefulness/' cried his wife 
with the tingle of a new possibility all 
through her, "Oh, Eliphalet, of course it 
would. And it's your duty to do anything 
that would help you to do that. You can 
save sinners a great deal better when you 
come home, for you'll be rested. And 
beside think of the knowledge you would 
gain. It's a minister's first duty to do 
that." 

The Parson put her away from him 
gently but decidedly, in much the 
way that our first parent has been re- 
proached for not doing. ^ 'Don't tempt me, 
Maria," he said brokenly, as he paced up and 
down over the well-worn carpet. "I didn't 
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know I was so tired until you showed me. 
And now the chains drag." He glanced 
out of the window, beyond the apple-trees, 
to the long dusty turnpike. 

" Then it's time I spoke, that somebody 
spoke," exclaimed his wife, looking at his 
bent figure and longing eyes with a pang, 
yet an exhilarating glow at her heart that 
the awakening words had been uttered. 
"If I hadn't, you would have gone on until 
you dropped ; and then what should I have 
done!" 

She jumped out of her chair and joined 
him, running her hand through his arm. 

" What will you and the children do if I 
draw out that money in the bank?" he 
whispered hoarsely ; and leaning over he 
set a kiss on her lips. 

"Exactly as well without it," she an- 
swered stoutly. " If you drop into another 
such miserable old invalid as Farmer 
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just have to spend it all to get you well 
again." 

" I don't think I should ever become like 
him/' said the Parson quickly, and straight- 
ening his long figure. 

'^I'm not so sure of that," his wife went 
on; "no one knows when he is breaking 
down so well as folks around him." 

"And then there's my work," said Mr. 
Sampson, "I cannot leave that. I am 
bound to this people, Maria, and I ought 
not to turn my back on them even for a 
season." 

"Well, that's all right," she cried joy- 
fully. "Husband, remember Henry Fish, 
— you know how he's been writing you and 
writing you from the seminary to find him 
a place. It would be Paradise for him here 
while we are gone. And you're tired, 
Eliphalet, the same's you say I am. 

" We will make it the subject of prayer," 
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said the Parson, and taking the worn 
fingers in his big palm, he led her to the 
hair cloth sofa, before which they dropped 
to their knees. When they arose, it was 
just as sure a thing that the Parson should 
draw out some of the money from the bank 
for a needed rest, as to-morrow's drive in 
Deacon Ives' big wagon to Bagley for that 
purpose proved it to be. 

Mrs. Sampson was like a child through 
all the preparations that followed this sud- 
den breakdown of the routine of years ; 
while the Parson, scarcely less young, 
preached with so much vigor that the 
younger element in the old church who had 
begun to find him rather slow, came back 
to the family pews, regretful that he was 
going away, and determined to be alJ right 
in their places when he returned. 

"You just hold up Henry Fish's hands," 
said the pastor to them. "Remember he's 
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a young man, and he'll expect you to help. 
And I shall be much disappointed if you 
don't/' he added with a twinkle in his eye, 
that appealed to them perhaps, as much as 
any more words he might say. 

Old Miss Wealthy Bassett hobbled over 
the last night but one, before they went off 
on their vacation. 

" I've had no call to complain, Parson," 
she began, when, well seated and her bonnet 
off, she could free her mind ; " but there, 
I'm glad you're goin', for it did seem to me 
along back, as if your sermons hadn't so 
much juice as they did when you fust 
come." 

"Oh, I'm so sorry," said the minister, a 
painful flush spreading over his thin cheek, 
" I hoped I was living near to God, Miss 
Wealthy." 

" Stop right there," said Miss Wealthy, 
putting up her hand, " I hain't complained 
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of your life. And it was just because you 
was so good that I held my tongue and 
wouldn't say a word. But I did wish you 
knew more what was going on in the 
world, and had a leetle more juice put into 
the doctrines, for as I can't go about, being 
tied to home with this lame leg," she 
slapped her knee as she spoke, " I like to 
have other folks go, and reel it all oflf when 
they come back. And they do say there's 
a lot for a parson to find out in the world." 

The minister looked at his wife, and 
although she longed to say " I told you so," 
she gazed unblin kingly at him. 

" And I take it, as long as you're a-goin' 
to get stocked up with edifying things to 
come home and give us the good of it all, 
the congregation should pay for their part 
of it." She drew out a long stocking from 
her big, black woolen bag and untied its 
throat. 
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" Oh don't, Miss Wealthy," cried Parson 
Sampson putting out a displeased hand 
while the color mounted higher and higher, 
" I couldn't touch a cent. I asked for my 
vacation. My people didn't offer it to 
me." 
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" More shame to 'em because they didn't, 
said Miss Wealthy with a snort; "some 
folks never do git an idee till it's punched 
into 'em. Well, I'm able to pay for what 
I want, and if you get the juice I've been 
a-speakin' of, it's my duty to contribute for 
it. Why not, for land's sake tell, as well 
as to spend it on the Hottentots and the 
other heathen?" And she reversed the 
stocking and shook out of the toe a shower 
of silver quarters and halves and dollars, 
till the very air seemed white with its 
promise harvest. 



CHAPTER XVIII 



THE NEW HOME. 



/^UT there on the prairie-edge life just 
^^ rushed at the place called Garden 
City. A man said " Good-bye" and set 
spurs to his horse, to return after a week's 
interval, to stare into rows of wooden 
houses, that he had never seen before, 
while corner lots had changed hands a dozen 
times or so. Lumber wagons filled to the 
brim with all sorts of building material 
wound in and out, making the trail of the 
streets and avenues for the future metrop- 
olis ; and everybody was up betimes and at 
it early and late, either to get settled into 
a home or to "make their pile'' and to go 
further West and increase it by fresh ven- 
tures. 
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The piece of land, generously swelled by 
Jim's gift to her, was one of the prettiest 
bits of property ever held in a new town, 
so all old hands at the business told Mary 
Ellen. Mr. Pegley couldn't contain him- 
self, but bubbled over with satisfaction 
about her riding, and his Dick, and the fine 
and square dealing of Miss Nancy's brother, 
whom, by every means in his power, he 
tried to persuade to locate in this new 
town. But no; Mr. James Harkness in- 
tended to remain long enough to see that 
Mary Ellen's house was comfortable and 
likely to suit the widow and Eben's needs. 
"Then I'm for Haytown again!" he declared. 

"Haytown can git along without ye, I 
take it," said Mr. Pegley, transferring his 
quid from one cheek to another. 

" I don't doubt it," said Jim composedly, 
"but you see I can't get along without 
Haytown. That's the trouble." 
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"Oh, pshaw!" exclaimed Mr. Pegley 
without a particle of reverence, " you're too 
fine a man to root yourself to a dried up 
place like a backwoods New England vil- 
lage. Now I love my native town of 
Brindle, but bless me, I ain't a-goin' to 
bury myself there while I'm alive. I can't 
breathe there. Fact!" Mr. Pegley squared 
his gaunt shoulders and expanded his chest. 
"An' I hed to come out and fill my lungs." 

" Well, I get all the air I want in Hay- 
town," said Jim turning a deaf air to the 
persuasive oratory, " I'm making my niche, 
and I must keep at it." 

Hiram Pegley regarded him curiously, 
" You don't look like a man who'd live in 
such a place of his own free will. Now if 
your sister could be persuaded to stay ; Mis' 
Betts an' her fam'ly seem to set a store by 
her, an' I'll promise we'll all do everything 
to please her. Gee-whitaker ! We'd do any- 
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thing to get such a woman to settle here ;" 
he waxed warmer and struck his two 
brawny hands smart together. "Can't you 
make her do it?" he finished imploringly. 

"Haytown would pull up stakes and move 
out here after her," said Jim laughingly. 

"All right, — that's what we want, — 
we've got land enough. What we want is, 
folks of the right sort. Young man, you 
take my advice and get your people to emi- 
grate." 

^* Sorry we can't oblige you, but you've 
got all the Haytown people we can spare at 
present. Make the most of us while my 
sister and her party stay, and then we'll be 
off home," said Jim. And just at this 
particular moment, when the hands of his 
watch told a quarter to three, the Parson 
and his wife and children were fairly flying 
along at fifty miles an hour headed for 
Garden City ! 
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But there was one person in Miss Nancy's 
party who did not share her brother Jim's 
feeling for Haytown, and that was Simon. 
He sat up in his little room next to Eben's 
and concocted a letter to the boys at home 
in which he besought them if they valued 
all hopes of future advancement, and if 
they had the spark of a desire to be some- 
body and to see what's what, to use their 
powers of persuasion upon their parents 
and guardians, to allow them to come out 
to this glorious, rushing West. 

" And to think I must go home to ask 
father and mother if I may stay," he 
mourned. "Miss Nancy won't leave me, 
and I know she's right. But just as soon 
as I can get Pa's and Ma's consent, and can 
scrape together the stamps, back I come." 

And Pa and Ma* Sampson, now three 
hundred miles nearer, were steaming up 
toward Garden City as fast as they could go. 
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And Betty was restless to see how all 
the splendid new, rich life effected Simon. 
She began to feel as if, forever more, she 
wouLl be cramped up, this time alone, 
in Haytown. For it grew quite clear to 
her mind now, the West would be Simon's 
home. She had to acknowledge it to her- 
self, fight the idea as she might, that in all 
the years to come, he must be as a visitor 
in his old home if Haytown saw him, for 
she realized that he just suited the new 
part of the country, as it fascinated him 
and fitted to his needs. And when she 
struggled with her unwillingness to give 
him up, she was brought face to face with 
the fact, that the great West, teeming with 
its possibilities, needed most of all, men 
and boys, too, who were stable and sturdy, 
who owned the princely gift of a conscience, 
and who had cast in their lot with the Lord 
Himself to do good service for the Master. 
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" Simon is just the one/' mused Betty on 
this very evening when Simon's long letter 
to the boys was slowly evolving, " to grow 
up with the country. He can't be influ- 
enced to evil, and he's set as a rock to fol- 
low father's and mother's example. Oh, 
dear me, and I must give him up, and live 
alone, on and on, without him ! " She 
leaned the young arms on the broad pine 
window ledge, and put her head upon them 
to hide the sorrow she could not subdue. 
" If I could only ask father and mother to 
let us both stay for a little while longer 
after Miss Nancy goes home, it wouldn't be 
so bad to leave him by and by. But now 
— oh, dear me!" 

And there were father and mother flying 
over the rails as fast as they could, to both 
their restless young things who were feeling 
their wings. 

Miss Nancy's visit had lengthened to a 
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month. The new house was up in the very 
heart of Garden City, the white muslin cur- 
tains swayed to the southerly breeze that 
swept in over the prairie. Eben's chair 
stood on the long veranda, where every 
pleasant day he sat when he was not work- 
ing in the bit of a garden, or ambling over 
the trail on Dick's back, who no longer be- 
longed to Mr. Pegley, but who had been 
transferred on account of a certain consid- 
eration in dollars and cents, to Eben's own 
control . 

Mrs. Betts sang at her work, and Miss 
Nancy experienced a solid satisfaction in 
watching her face- day by day. 

Mary Ellen came in suddenly one morn- 
ing, the day after Simon's letter was writ- 
ten. Betty was at her heels. 

"Do you know what I'm going to do. 
Ma?" she announced. 

"Ride another race?" asked Mrs. Betts. 
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"No, I don't suppose I shall ever ride 
another race in my life," said Mary Ellen 
demurely. " Betty, what do you think kept 
running through my mind during all that 
mad run?" 

"Various things, I should think," an- 
swered Betty, sitting down on the home- 
made lounge and pulling Mary Ellen to her 
side. 

" Well, I couldn't get that night out of 
my head — when Michael and I ran when we 
were going to your house, the night Miss 
Nancy was hurt ; I never ran so in my life, 
Betty, as I did when I thought I saw the 
light, and the old woman and her black 
cat. Even Dick, although he won the race, 
didn't seem to go faster." 

" How long away those days seem now, 
don't they?" said Betty when they had 
laughed over Mary Ellen's run "And now 
just think that the old 'ha'nted house' is 
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more used by children and young folks in 
Haytown than any other. Isn't it queer 
how things change?" 

" Not so very queer when the right sort 
of people get hold of them/' said Mary 
Ellen. ''I've told Mr. Pegley all about it, 
as I have of everything in Haytown, and 
he says that a man who would do such a 
good thing as to make that old house that 
was a power for evil, into a library and 
reading room, is a saint and a public bene- 
factor, and he wants Mr. Jim out here right 
away." 

" Mary Ellen," cried Betty in a low voice, 
and with a terror at her heart, " don't let 
Mr. Pegley talk to Mr. Jim, nor to Simon. 
If they must stay, let them do it by them- 
selves, without any urging." 

"Why, they won't stay," cried Mary 
Ellen with wide eyes of surprise, " Elizabeth 
Sampson, what are you thinking of ! " 
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" What are you two girls up to ? " asked 
Mrs. Betts suddenly, looking over at them. 

"Hush — there, see, Mary Ellen, what 
you've done by talking so loud. Oh, 
nothing much," answered Betty over to the 
widow's corner. 

'- There must always be just so much go- 
ing on when any two girls are together, 
I've found that out," said Miss Nancy with- 
out turning her head in their direction. 
" I'd advise you both, if you want to talk 
secrets not to choose the living room, 
especially where there's all outdoors as 
there is in this place." 

"Good advice for any one," laughed 
Betty. "Come on, Mary Ellen," and they 
ran off. 

" It troubles me," said Mrs. Betts dolor- 
ously as the door closed behind them, " to 
think what they will do when they are 
separated again." 
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"Well, then, I wouldn't think/' said 
Miss Nanc}'^ coolly ; " there's one trouble you 
ain't obliged to have, and that is — antici- 
pating evil." 

"But how can I help it? Those two 
girls were just made for each other, and to 
keep 'em apart is " 

"Nonsense!" exploded Miss Nancy and 
guilty of interrupting, "don't tell me 
things or folks was just made for each 
other, when the Lord didn't order it so's 
they could stay so. Betty '11 do well enough, 
and so will Mary Ellen when the time 
comes for 'em to part. They're each about 
as full of common sense as an egg is of 
meat, and I expect for my part to see 'em 
use it. 

"If you only could let Betty stay," 
pleaded Mrs. Betts, anxiously peering for 
any signs of relenting on the face before her. 

" I wouldn't let that child stay one day 
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behind me when I leave/' declared Miss 
Nancy in determination. " When she gets 
home, she can settle it with her father and 
mother about sometime coming back." 

And there, coming on very fast now, was 
the precious train, that was to decide Betty's 
fate. 

" And before we sit down to imagining 
all sorts of evil that is yet in the future," 
said Miss Nancy, "I think we better get 
about making our cake for the house-warm- 
ing to-morrow night. Now, says T, I'm 
going for my apron. And the girls must 
come back and help." 

"Betty and Mary Ellen!" she called 
loudly from the end of the veranda. But 
only Eben shouted back from the vegetable 
garden that they had gone off on Dick and 
another horse that Mr. Pegley had lent 
them to do the farming with. So she came 
back tying on her apron as she went, "Those 
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gay young things are out of our reach, Mrs. 
Betts/' she said, "so well do all we can 
today, and leave the odds and ends for 
them to finish up tomorrow." 

The house-warming was to be the first 
party in Garden City. Here was a settle- 
ment of rudely built houses, and of swarm- 
ing householders frantic to get a footing, 
where the speculator crowded the honest 
poor man, anxious only for a chance to earn 
his living ; and this home, built with loving 
thought and care for the invalid brother, 
and for the needs of the mother, shone out 
as a very beacon light to that heterogeneous 
mass of humanity. And it was to open its 
doors to all, alike, and to enter into rela- 
tions of citizens, bound together as one 
family, who were all to work together for 
the good of the whole. 

" 1 think we can show them that this in 
the best way, by inviting them to your 
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home/' said Miss Nancy quietly when they 
first moved over from Prairie Town, the 
second day after the new hous<3 was a fixed 
fact. " A home such as yours will be puts 
many an opportunity into your hands, of 
showing what sort of friends and neighbors 
and citizens you expect them to be." 

Mary Ellen and Betty came home from 
their ride with their saddles girt about with 
all the green things they could collect that 
were decorative. They had evidently had 
their talk out, and now put their whole 
minds on making the new pine walls and 
ceilings a bower of beauty for the morrow's 
festivities. Then they rolled up the sleeves 
over their young arms, and driving away 
the older women they took possession of 
the fresh kitchens and plunged into all the 
mysteries of the culinary art that could be 
evolved with a limited range of materials. 

'^ What were you going to say you meant 
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to do, when we ran into the sitting room 
this afternoon, Mary Ellen?" asked Betty 
abruptly, when the two girls with flushed 
cheeks, shut the oven door on a batch of 
sugar cookies, and drew off to rest a bit. 

" I am going to teach school," said Mary 
Ellen. 

"Teach school! " repeated Betty. 

"Yes; you know Mr. Pegley said he 
would put me up a long woodshed with the 
lumber that was left. Now there will be 
ever so much room that we won't need. 
And we can have boards laid across stumps 
for the seats, and tables made in the same 
way until we can do better. Oh, I've 
planned everything out. And I mean to 
begin next week." 

" I suppose you settled all this in your 
mind when you were on the race," said 
Betty, cool outwardly, though she was all 
taken aback. 
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" Stop laughing at me/' said Mary Ellen 
sturdily ; " well, Betty, you must know we 
Westerners have to think and plan quickly, 
else somebody will get ahead of us." 

" We Westerners ! " gasped Betty. 



CHAPTER XTX. 

BETTY AND SIMON STAY. 

^^ T^HE first train is in ! " sang out Betty, 
^ pushing back the dimity curtain. 
There were no blinds of course to the win- 
dows, so that all the benefit of the early 
morning streamed in the little eastern room. 
^•Look,Mary Ellen, of all rusty concerns tliat 
old wagon is the worst. Rags and tags are 
inside of that, you may be sure. Hurrah 
for your western civilization ! " 

"Better not make fun till you know,'* 
said Mary Ellen coming to the window, and 
still braiding her hair quickly as it hung 
over her shoulder. " IVe lived long enough 
in my western civilization as you call it, to 
know that a rough exterior often hides a 
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rich kernel. Now, I shouldn't wonder," she 
added, critically examining the old hulk of 
a covered wagon that stood midway in the 
train that now wound up the main " ave- 
nue" before their door, "if that ancient 
vehicle contained some very nice people 
indeed." 

"Impossible!" laughed Betty, "I know 
just exactly how they look. They'll be — " 
She pushed her head forward suddenly and 
thrust it well without the window, her 
brown eyes staring hard, her mouth parted 
and she tried to speak, while every vestige 
of color fled from her face. Mary Ellen, 
frightened at her, twitched her shoulder 
and begged her to tell what was the 
matter. 

"It's fa — fa — " cried Betty pointing a 
shaking finger at the train. 

"What?" cried Mary Ellen in great be- 
wilderment. "Oh, Betty, do tell me!" 
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throwing her arms around her to drag her 
back. 

"It's fa — father in there. I saw my 
father in that wagon," said Betty, at last 
finding her tongue. 

" Nonsense ! No, you didn't/' contra- 
dicted Mary Ellen peremptorily. " Oh, 
Betty, don't look so. Do go and throw 
some water over your face." 

" I saw Father Sampson in that old 
wagon as plain as day," declared Betty de- 
terminedly and beginning a tumultuous 
plunge for the door. " He was — oh, look, 
look, Mary Ellen!" glancing backward an 
instant. And Mary Ellen saw distinctly 
the gray hair and benevolent spectacles of 
Parson Sampson emerging from the flap- 
ping folds of the wagon cover, and after 
him protruded Sarah's and Israel's heads. 
Just then the vehicle paused at their door. 

" Mother — father — father — mother ! " 
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screamed Betty rushing over the stairs and 
waking up everybody in the house ; and the 
wagon was emptied of its contents with 
the exception of John Skinner, who had 
driven them over from Prairie Town. 

The Parson took a wide look all around, 
in the instant intervening before Betty 
seized him. Then, "Oh, my little one!" 
he exclaimed, and folded her in his arms. 

"We've come all the way to see you," 
said Sarah, smoothing down her stuff frock 
as she jumped to the ground, " and I don't 
like it, Betty. I'd a great deal rather have 
staid in that big city just back." 

Mary Ellen smothered her with kisses, 
and then flew off to do the same thing for 
Israel and Isaac, until such time as Bettv 
would leave the Parson and his wife free. 
But, long before that, the house poured its 
contents out upon the avenue to welcome 
the family. 
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"Yes," said the Parson when they were 
fairly around the breakfast table, and gen- 
eralities could be thought of, "it was a 
beautiful moonlight night, and every- 
body else determined to come right along, 
and I must confess we wanted to get 
here." 

" Betty," said her mother, " we couldn't 
tell you very well we were meaning to 
come ; for if it had been best after starting 
for your father to have turned aside and 
gone somewhere else for his health, why, 
we should have done so. And then there 
would have been a terrible disappointment 
and no good to any one." 

"Has father been sick?" asked Betty 
quickly, scanning his beaming face. 

"No — no, child; it's to keep him from 
getting sick that we've come. He's got a 
vacation, Betty and Simon ! " 

"A vacation!" repeated Simon. "I 
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shouldn't think father would know what to 
do with it/' 

" I didn't," said the Parson. " I shouldn't 
have come if your mother hadn't made me." 

"I've got a new dress/' said Sarah, 
considering it time to call attention to 
herself; and, smoothing her gown again, 
she got out of her chair, and gravely turned 
about. 

" So you have, Sarah — it's real pretty," 
said the Widow Betts. "Will you have 
two spoonsful of sugar in your coffee? I'm 
sorry it's brown, but we don't have any 
other out here." 

" I don't care whether it's brown or 
yellow or red," said the Parson with a 
laugh. "Your climate makes everybody 
indifferent to all else." 

Betty stared to see him so gay. Miss 
Nancy spoke up, "It's renewing one's 
youth to stay here, Mr. Sampson," she said. 
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"I don't know but what I shall be trundling 
my hoop yet." 

" Do you roll hoop ? " cried Sarah with 
round eyes. 

" I haven't since I've been here ; but I 
don't know what I shall come to/' said 
Miss Nancy. " It makes one very young 
and strong to live here, Sarah ; that's what 
I mean." 

" Oh," said Sarah. " Miss Peck made my 
dress, Betty," she said picking at the but- 
tons, and she didn't charge ma anything, 
and she gave me the gimp, too," preening 
this way and that. 

"Did she?" cried Betty, "How kind!" 
But she had eyes and ears for only father 
and mother, though she held Israel close. 
Isaac had raced off and was already play- 
ing with a neighbor's dog next door. 

"You're here for the housewarming — 
how fine ! " exclaimed Eben. 
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"Eh!" exclaimed the Parson, bringing 
his spectacles to bear on him. 

" Why, we are going to " began 

Eben, but Jim trod on his toe so effectually 
it was all he wanted to do to think of that 
without finishing his sentence. 

" We're going to have a woodshed," said 
Mary Ellen calmly. 

" Ah, indeed !'^ said Mr. Sampson. "Well, 
I should consider that you had room 
enough," with a sweeping glance out the 
broad window. And then Mary Ellen, still 
further to divert his attention, laid bare 
her plan of keeping school, and for a few 
moments nothing else was thought of but 
the discussion that ensued. 

" Sarah, you can come to my school 
while you stay," said Mary Ellen turning 
to her. 

" Oh, no, I don't want to," cried Sarah 
in alarm, " I'm not going to school; I didn't 
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come to go to school. Need I, ma, go to 
Mary Ellen's school?" scuttling over to her. 

" You don't know what a fine school I 
am going to have, Sarah/' said Mary Ellen 
alluringly; "long pine boards for seats, and 
cunning little tables." 

" I don't care ; I'm not going to it," said 
Sarah nowise attracted. "I shan't go in 
for one single day." 

" Sarah Sampson ! " ejaculated Mary 
Ellen in pretended dismay. 

"What are you going to do?" asked 
Jim leaning back in his chnir to look at 
her. 

"I'm going to ride ponies and pick 
prairie flowers, and play with the little 
Indian children, and catch gophers," said 
Sarah with a delicious sigh at the long 
range of possibilities. 

" See here, young lady, you'll have to be 
tethered," said Jim; "else some fine day 
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when I ride in from hunting, they'll all tell 
me that Sarah Sampson is lost." 

" What's tethered ?" asked Sarah. 

" I guess you'd know if you'd once had 
it done to you/' said Jim warningly. 

The Parson leaned back in his chair and 
viewed them all with a gentle, benignant 
air. It seemed as if they could see the 
weight of years dropping off from him, one 
by one. And, afterward, when they all dis- 
persed, the meal being over, he was like a 
boy in his delight and his new-found free- 
dom. 

" Oh, oh, Eben ! " cried Betty on the edge 
of the veranda away from the others, " how 
could you begin about the house warming ? 
Dear me, I was so frightened till Mr. Jim 
stopped you." 

" I should think he did," said Eben rue- 
fully looking at his foot, "he walked all 
over my toes." 
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" It was the only way to do," said Betty, 
*^you were going on at such a rate." 

"Well, what's the harm in telling it?" 
asked Eben, " I don't see now why he 
stopped me." 

" Oh, you stupid boy ! " exclaimed Betty. 
"Eben, you haven't grown clever in this 
climate. Don't you see we can have our 
housewarming as a surprise to Pa and Ma 
Sampson. Won't it be too perfectly ele- 
gant for anything ! " she clasped her hands 
and sighed in ecstacy. 

" Oh, is that the way the land lies!" ex- 
claimed Eben. "Well, I was a stupid, to 
be sure! Now I call that fine; to think 
they have happened along just today of all 
times! Well, now, nobody must tell the 
children," he added suddenly. 

" Oh, nobody is going to do that," said 
Betty with a laugh, "if you keep still. 
Eben, there's one thing I must say." 
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She twisted her fingers nervously, all the 
color gone out of her cheek ; then she began 
to twine back and forth around the rude 
trellis a vine newly transplanted. 

"Don't do that/' said Eben watching 
her, "it took me half a day to get that 
thing in shape." 

" Well the leaves all turn the wrong 
way," said Betty laughing, glad of the 
respite before she began upon the dreaded 
talk. Then she whirled away abruptly and 
turned her back on the vine. " Eben," 
she said suddenly with a dash at the heart 
of the matter, " I'm dreadfully frightened 
now that pa and ma have come, that they 
will leave Simon here when we all go 
home." 

It was out now, and Betty clasped her 
hands again, this time in anything but joy. 

"Whew!" exclaimed Eben, "So they 
will. Now that's jolly!" 
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"And you can stand there and think 
only of the jolly part of it, when I shall be 
all alone without Simon," cried Betty in a 
flood of tears. "And we've never been 
away from each other in all our lives. 
Never — never!" 

" Betty, don't cry," begged Eben in the 
greatest distress. " Oh, dear, I'm the big- 
gest blunderer in Christendom " 

But Betty's tears ran like rain, all the 
more because so long pent-up. She had 
schooled herself to think of the time when 
Simon would surely leave Haytown for a 
life in the new delightful paradise of Garden 
City. But to be suddenly wrenched from 
here, and carried back alone herself, this 
was too much; and she wept on and on, 
till Eben in sheer distress, was on the 
point of running for Mary Ellen, when 
Miss Nancy came slowly around the corner 
of the house. She must have seen the girl's 
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bowed head, and Eben's frantic gestures to 
her to come and fix matters up ; but, for 
some unaccountable reason, Miss Nancy 
turned and went back again. 

" Oh, dear ! " cried Eben in desperation, 
" she won't come and help me out of this 
fix." 

"Who?" demanded Betty bringing her 
head up, and dashing off the tears with a 
quick hand. 

"Why, Miss Nancy. She must have 
seen you crying, and me with you on my 
hands, and not knowing in the least what 
to do. And yet she turned right around, 
and went back again." 

"Oh, EbenBetts!" exclaimed Betty in 
dismay, every tear now quite dry, " she's 
the very last one I'd have know how I 
felt." 

" I tell you what 'tis, Betty," said Eben 
deliberately, and with the firmness which, 
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she knew of old, came over him when once 
his mind was made up, " I should just tell 
your father and mother how you feel. And 
then they will let you stay, for a while, 
anyway, I feel quite sure." 

" Eben," said Betty mournfully, " I ought 
not to want to stay. It's wicked not to 
rather go home with pa and ma." 

" I don't think so," said Eben decidedly. 
"And I know your father and mother 
won't think so either. There's lots of 
work for you out here, Betty; and there 
isn't more'n enough to go around among 
those who are left in Haytown. Think of 
helping Mary Ellen in her school, for one 
thing ! " 

" Oh, I know it," cried Betty in a tem- 
porary transport at the idea. But she 
lapsed into a dull figure that drooped in a 
way that cut the heart of the one before her. 

He made another effort. " And you'll 
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see that your father and mother take the 
idea in the right way." 

"They may/' said Betty slowly, "but 
it's wicked in me to want it, and to leave 
them, Eben." 

" You wouldn't leave them, they'd leave 
you," said Eben literally. 

" I know it. But I should be the deserter 
if I asked them to leave me." 

" Well, you take my advice and put the 
whole thing before them, and let them de- 
cide it for you,*' said Eben. 

But Betty shook her head. And Mary 
Ellen ran out and took her away to help 
get all things ready for the party. 

The party was a great success. First, 
because it was an overwhelming surprise 
to the Parson and his wife and the children, 
and next because everybody who was in- 
vited, — came, a rather unusual state of 
things. 
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And everybody had a good time, that is, 
after the first shock, when the Parson 
asked grace, before any one partook of the 
nice things set out on the long pine table ; 
for the whole family had agreed that it was 
better to avoid stiffness, by reversing the 
customary order of evening entertainments 
and have the eatables first. Then over the 
doughnuts, and broiled prairie chickens, 
and cookies and tea, and tarts and boiled 
custard, and all the other things that were 
somehow gotten together in combining 
Miss Nancy's purse with Mr. Pegley's in- 
genuity, there were merry times enough; 
and Mr. Sampson experienced no unpleas- 
ant sensation at hobnobbing with the 
frontiersman, and the ranchman or cow- 
boy; while, as for the Parson's wife, she 
made friends every minute with some 
struggling mother who had left her eastern 
home for a new life with her husband and 
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her brood, in these wilds. It was worth 
everjrthing to Betty to see how her mother 
relished the work of sympathy and council 
and the giving of experience, which she saw 
her voluntarily taking up, with a zest that 
was quite new to the parish work at home. 

" These people teach us quite as much as 
we teach them," said Betty as she watched 
it all. 

And so the evening wore merrily on ; 
and everybody ate all they could. And the 
women inspected all the nooks and corners 
of the new house curiously ; and the Widow 
Betts and Miss Nancy freely gave all the 
hints in their way toward a better kind of 
cooking and housekeeping, — always to aim 
at the highest as the years should go by, 
when the prospects should brighten. 

"And if the men and boys get good, 
nourishing food, well prepared, the pros- 
pects will brighten," said Miss Nancy de- 
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cidedly. "How would you like it if Mrs. 
Betts should open a cooking and house- 
keeping school, say two or three times a 
week in this house?" 

Mrs. Betts gave a violent start, but Miss 
Nancy was as quick with her foot as Jim 
was on Eben's, so she kept her tongue still. 

One poor little woman thin as a lath, 
piped out shrilly : " That's what I want 
most of all. I haven't any knack at cook- 
in' and Joe says my . things don't taste as 
his mother's do in the East. That's what 
we Western women have to hear, I take 
it," looking around on the sisterhood. 

" I am afraid we have to hear that talk 
somewhat in the East, too," said Miss 
Nancy drily. "Well, suppose we let Mrs. 
Betts think over what days she can give 
you the lessons; and then she'll let you 
know." 

" I had to do it, my dear," she said after- 
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ward when the widow turned on her alone 
for explanation, " the sight of those pinched 
and longing faces as they poked into your 
cooking utensils and ate our nice things 
made it impossible for me to hold still." 

The stars were over the western home, 
high and bright, and the little bird's rest 
was half completed, when the last guest 
swung himself on his horse and departed. 
On the veranda the family was drawn up. 
No one said a word how nice the party had 
been, nor how the cake was the best ever 
eaten, nor how everybody came and was 
pleased. 

The Parson broke the silence first, 
"Betty," he said, "and Simon," looking 
first at one and then the other, " if you 
felt like casting in your lot for a time with 
these people T should be glad. All nations 
are pouring in ; cannot you meet them and 
do the Lord's work here? 
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Betty sprang convulsively to his side. 
^•I see a school house on this ground," he 
said laying a gentle hand on her lips, " I 
see Henry Fish sent out here to preach the 
gospel, and a church arising." 

"Oh, father, won't you stay?" burst out 
Simon. 

"No, I am too old. Hay town is the 
place I love for my home. There I will 
live and die. I see a great city upheaving 
itself where now we look out on the sweep 
of this prairie around us. Oh, to be first 
on the ground, and help the Lord build it! 
Children, you must stay ! " 

Sarah clung to Miss Nancy's hand. 
"Are you going to — sta — stay in this 
dreadful place ? " she sobbed. 

"No, child," said Miss Nancy firmly, 
though her lips were very white as she 
glanced at her brother. 

" Nor am I," he said looking her full in 
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the face. "I've got considerable to do in 
Haytown to make up for my boy days. I'll 
stick by the good old place and the Old 
Town Pump." 
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